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When the ſon of man cometh, ſhall he find faith on the earth? 
; Luxe, xvüi. $. . 


Bleſſed is he whoſoever ſhall not be offended in me, Luxx, vii. 23. 
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IHE PREFACE. 


HESE obſervations on the cauſes of the great 
progreſs which infidelity has lately made, 
and is ſtill making, and which were originally 
prefixed to the American edition of my Letters 10 
the Philoſophers and Politicians of France, I have 
here much enlarged, and printed ſeparately, 
Indeed, they are more proper for the peruſal of 
chriſtians than of unbelievers 3 being more im- 
mediately calculated to give them fatisfattion 
with reſpect to a proſpe& which muſt continually 
preſent itſelf to their minds, and which cannot 
but at firſt view appear a very melancholy one. 
I ſhall think myſelf happy, if I be able, in this 
work, to addreſs myſelf to believers, or, in my 
other writings, to unbelievers, with propriety and 
effect. | Yu | 
If I be aſked why I write ſo much as I do on 
the ſubje& of the evidence of chriftianity, (for many 
4 2 | of 
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of my publications relate to it), I anſwer, that both 
its infinite importance, and the extraordinary 
criſis of the times, call for it, from every perſon, 
who conceives that he has any proſpect of being 
heard and attended to. There is no ſubject 
whatever with reſpe&t to which I am more fully 
ſatisfied myſelf ; and few perſons, I imagine, will 
pretend that they have given ſo much attention 
to it as I have done. It does not, however, 
follow from this circumſtance, that I have viewed 
it in every poſſible light; and, that others may 
not diſcover, what I have overlooked. I have 
therefore wiſhed to promote the moſt free and 
open diſcuſſion of it, and have not failed to invite, 
nay to provoke, this examination on ee proper 
occaſion. 4 3 00 

- When, however, we have done all that we can, 
we muſt leave the event to a wiſe providence, 
whoſe inſtruments we are, and which has, no 
doubt, the beſt ends to anſwer both by the pro- 
muͤlgation of chriſtianity, and the preſent remark- 
able progreſs of infidelity. And believing. this, 
we ſhould not, after doing what we conceive to 


be our duty, make ourſelves unhappy; though, 
8 4 in- 


PREFACE. v 
influenced as we neceſſarily are, by the objects 
that are neareſt to us, it muſt give pain to every 
zealous chriſtian to ſee ſo many perſons, for whoſe 
intellectual and moral improvement, and for 
whoſe welfare; he is concerned, and of whom 
he may think very highly in other reſpe&s, 
carried away by the torrent, which he ſees to 
ſweep before it every principle that he feels to 
be moſt valuable and uſeful to himſelf; leaving 
them mere worldly- minded beings, inſtead of 
heavenly-· minded, bounding their proſpects by 
the grave, when his own moſt VOTE proſpetts 
are beyond it. 

When I read the ſcriptures;' in which I have 
increaſing” ſatisfaction as I advance in life, the 
animating accounts which there abound of the 
perfections and providence of. God, extending to 
all the affairs of individual men, as well as thoſe 
of ſtates and ERingdoms, and eſpecially the glo- 
rious proſpeQsithat are there given us of the fu- 
ture ſtate of things in the world, with reſpect to 
che great events which ſeem now to be approach- 
ing, and the light that is thrown over the ſtate. 
beyond the grave, ſo encouraging to every vir- 
| tuous endeavour, I cannot help wiſhing that all 
| A 3 perſons 
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perſons might partake with me in them, and I feel 
the moſt ſenſible concern for thoſe who cannot 
do it. Unbelievers cannot have that fold con- 
ſolation that chriſtians have under all the troubles 
of life, eſpeeially thofe that are endured for the 
ſake of a good conſcience, ariſing from the per- 
ſuaſion that a/ things are working together for their 
good, if not here, yet aſſuredly hereafter. Leaſt 
of all can the unbeliever, at the approach of 
death, ſing the triumphant ſong of the chriſtian,” 
een. ? gps 
AAS e 
As the language of W will de 0 
to moſt unbelievers, who are little acquainted 
with it; J ſhall, for the fake of my philoſophical 
friends, who cannot but. approve, and admire, - 
| Hartley's Fheory of | the Mind, but who content 
themſelves with ſtudying only his firſt volume, 
quote two pages from his ſecond, the beginning 
and the cloſe of it; hoping that, if they be not 
wholly deſtitute of ſerious impreſſions, prejudiced. 
as they may be againſt religion, they will perceive 
ſomething great, and truly valuable, in the feel - 
Aings of a man who could write as he does. 
4 Whatever be our doubts, fears, or anxieties, - 
„whether 
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« whether ſelfiſh or ſocial, whether for time or 
eternity, our only hope and refuge muſt be in 
the infinite power, knowledge, and goodneſs of 
« God. And if theſe be really our hope and 
« refuge, if we have a true practical ſenſe and 
© conviction of God's infinite ability, and readi- 
« neſs, to protect and bleſs us, an entire, peaceful 
and happy refignation will be the reſult, not- 
« withſtanding the clouds and perplexities 
« wherewith we may ſometimes be encompaſſed. 
« He who has brought us into this ſtate will 
„conduct us through it. He knows all our 
e wants and diſtreſſes. His infinite nature will 
© bear down alt oppoſition from our impotence, 
« jgnorance, vice, or mifery, He is our creator, 
„judge, and king ; our friend, and father, and 
* God. And though the tranſcendant greatneſs 
and gloriouſneſs of this proſpect may at firſt 
view make our faith ſtagger, and incline us to 
__ « (iſbelieve through joy, yet, upon farther con- 
* ſideration, it ſeems rather to confirm and 
« eſtabliſh itſelf on that account. For the more 
* it exceeds. our gratitude and comprehenſion, 
the more does it coincide with the idea of that 
* 44 « ab- 
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« abſolutely perfect being, which the. ſeveral 
orders of imperfect beings perpetually ſuggeſt 
4 to us, as our only reſting- place, the cauſe of 
cauſes, and the ſupreme reality.“ che 

He concludes his great work as follows: © I 
have now gone through with my obſervations 
< 'on the frame, duty, and expectations of man; 
< finiſhing them with the doctrine of ultimate un- 
limited happineſs to all. This doQine,//if- it 
be true, ought at once to diſpel all gloomineſs, 
anxiety, and ſorrow. from our hearts, and raiſe 
“them to the higheſt pitch of love, adoration, 
* and gratitude, towards God, our moſt bountiful 
« creator, and merciful father; and the inexhauſt- 
ble ſource, of happineſs and perfection. Here 
& ſelf intereſt, benevolence, and piety, all concur 
to move and exalt our affections. How happy 
* in himſelf, how beneyolent to others, and how 
e thankful to God, ought that man to be who 
« believes both himſelf and others born to an in- 
finite expectation! Since God has bid us 
e xejoice, what can make us ſorrowful? Since 
% he has created us for happineſs, what miſery 


can we fear? If we be really intended for 
; 6 ul- 
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ultimate unlimited happineſs, it is no matter 
« to a truly reſigned perſon, when, or where, or 
how. Nay, could any of us fully conceive, 
and be duly influenced by this glorious expect- 
« ation, this infinite balance in our favour, it 
« would be ſufficient to deprive all preſent evils 
Jof their ſting and bitterneſs. It would be a 
* ſuthcient anſwer to all our difficulties and anxie- | 
« ties from the folly, vice, and miſery, which we 
experience in ourſelves, and ſee in others, to ſay 
that they will end in unbounded knowledge, 
virtue, and happineſs; and that the progreſs of 
« every individual, in his paſſage through an eter- 
* nal life, is from imperfect to perfect, particular 
to general, leſs to greater, finite to infinite, and 
from the creature to the creator.” | N 

It muſt certainly be ſomething of great and of 
real value that could dictate ſuch ſentiments as 
theſe: If it be a deluſion, it is ſublime and ele» 
vating. But thoſe. who are acquainted. with the 
writer's theory of the mind, will be ſenſible that 
the ſentiments are as agreeable to true philoſophy, 
as they are to religion, though nothing but re- 
ligion could have ſuggeſted them. 
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What is moſt to be apprehended is, that many 
perfons have conceived ſo fixed an averſion to 
- every thing that bears the name of religion, moſt 
mtereſting as, in its own nature, it maſt neceſſa- 
| rily be, that they will not read, or give the leaſt 
attention to, any thing relating to it. To addreſs 

ſuch perſons on the ſubject is, of courſe, alto- 
gether in vain. But there are others, and I hope 
not a few, who will think it worth their while 
to inquire whether there be an hereafter for them, 
or not; whether they-ſhall ſurvive the grave or 
not ; and who may conceive, that the queſtion is 
not a matter of indifference to them, with reſpect 
to the conduct or the happineſs of their lives here. 
Among ſuch nn 1 * ak to find ſome 
readers, 

Great as is the increaſe ee the 
— age, and even, as I am informed, in this 
country, I cannot help- flattering myſelf that it 
will not be ſo extenſive here, as on the continent 
of Europe; becauſe a great cauſe of its increaſe 
in thoſe countries is the eſtabliſhment of a very 
corrupt ſyſtem of chriſtianity in them. Abſurdity, 
ſupported by power, will never be able to ſtand 
a by 
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its ground againſt the efforts of reaſon. What is 
manifeſtly contrary to natural reaſon, camot be 
received by it; and the bulk of mankind will not 
take the pains to diſtinguiſh between the different 
parts of a ſyſtem that are equally forced upon 
them. TIS with . ng will 9 455 
the whole. 

But . in this avg the church han no 
alliance with the ate, every perſon being allowed 
to worſhip God in whatever manner he pleaſes, 
or not to worſhip” him at all, if he be not ſo dif- 
poſed, without being expoſed to any civil incon- 
vonience. In theſe circumſtances; truth has 
the beſt chance of being heard; and of recom- 
mending . itſelf and nothing is wanting to the 
univerſal reception of pure chriſtianity, but a 
candid attention to it, if, as 1 doubt not, it be 
founded in truth. Abſurd doctrines being held 
by the majority of a people will, indeed, diſguſt 
many intelligent perſons. But the liberty of 
preaching and publiſhing being uncontrolled, it 
will in time appear that chriſtianity is not anſwera - 
ble for thoſe abſurdities. Its real nature will ſooner 
or later be underſtood, and its evidences will be 

Ht 1 - At- 
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attended to, and this is all that ĩts moſt zealous 
friends can deſire. From reaſonable men, truth 
requires nothing but a patient and candid hearing. 
In this reſpect, the laſt age had the advantage 
of the preſent. At the time of the reformation 
from poperv, and for more than a century after- 
wards, the ſubject of religion obtruded itſelf 
upon all ranks of men, the ſcriptures were read 
with avidity, and the contents of them were the 
ſubjects of general converſation; and with ſuch 
writings all who could read, thought it neceſſary 
to be acquainted. In theſe circumſtances there 
wete few unbelievers; and whenever the time 
hall come, that the ſcriptures ſhall be much and 
ſeriouſly read, it is, I will venture to ſay, impoſſi - 
ble there ſhould be many. Tbe internal evi- 
deines of their divine authority are ſo numerous, 
and iſttiking, that it is hardly poſſible but that 
men's minds muſt perceive and be impreſſed by 
them. The hiſtory of the miracles of Moſes, and 

of Jeſus, are delivered with ſuch; fimplicity, that, 

even without taking into conſideration the effects 
they 1g at the time, they ſtrike with the 
force of wth: 550 ber Goat a4 6 78 
, 1 mal 
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I ſhall think myſelf happy, if, by means of 
writing, preaching, or converſation, I can in any 
degree draw this requiſite degree of attention to 
the ſcriptures, and the evidence of chriſtianity ; 
or prepare the way for it, by expoſing thoſe mon- 
ſtrous corruptions and abuſes of the chriſtian 
religion, which contribute ſo much to prejudice 
the minds of ſenſible men againſt it, and indiſpoſe 
them to attend to any thing relating to it. 
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nity a Are. equally intereſted j in \ the ſolution 
of one problem, v; VIZ, on what principles the 
opinions of their opponents are founded. 
For they muſt both allow that their adverſa 
ries are men, as well as themſelves; ; and 
therefore that their minds are equally ſubject 
to the ſame general laws, by which human 
nature is univerſally governed. Unbelievers, 
not being able to deny the fact, of the ſpeedy 
and extenſive propagation of chriſtianity, 
immediately after the death and ſuppoſed 
s re- 
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reſurrection of Jeſus, when both jews and 
gentiles were hoſtile to it, and when the be- 
lievers were expoſed to all kinds of hardſhips, 
in conſequence of their belief, maft have ſome 
method of fatisfying themſelves how this 
took place, on the fuppoſition of the hiſtory 
of the miracles and reſurrection of Chriſt not 
being true. The chriſtian alſo muſt aceount 
for the want of the immediate and univerſal 
reception of his religion at that time, and of 
the abſolute rejection of it by many intelli- 
gent, and ſome. very worthy perſons, in all 
chriſtian countries, at the preſent day. For 
this, alſo, is a fact that cannot be denied, and 
therefore requifes t to be accounted for. Hav- 
ing Endeavouted, in my former publications, 
eſpecially my Tertert to 4 Pbilgſenbicui Un- 
believer, to account for the non- reception of 
chriſtianity by: many perſons at the time of 
its 'promulgation, I ſhall in the preſent eſſay 

ave a more particular view to the rejection 
of it by unbelievers, and elpoemuly philoſo- 
1 ones, at this dax. 

To a perſon who himſelf entertains no 
doubt of the truth of revelation, the preſent 


prevalence of matt becomes the ſubject 
of 
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of a ſerious and intereſting inquiry. We 

naturally think that the evidence which ap- 
pears ſatisfactory to us, muſt appear ſoito all 
other perſons ; men being conſtituted alike, 
and conſequently receiving the fame 2 
ſions from the ſame objects. 
This, indeed, is ſtrictly true with ref; pect to 
the ideas of number and guantity. For to 
them all minds are in the ſame ſtate; and 
therefore to all perſons three muſt ever ap- 
pear more than tw, and exactly the half of fix: 
and no perſon acquainted with the definitions 
of terms in geometry can poſſibly. deny that 
the three angles of a right-angled triangle are 
equal to two right angles. But with reſpect 
to propoſitions which do not admit of this 
kind of evidence, (which depends upon the 
comcidence of ideas, or ſhewing that under 
different names the fame things are compre- 
hended), different minds may be very differ- 
ently prediſpoſed, ſo that the ſame object 
will not make the fame impreſſion, nor will 

the ſame evidence give the ſame fatisfaQtion. 
On the ſubject of religion, politics, or any 
thing elſe that is equally intereſting to us, 
we daily ſee that the ſame arguments are very 
2 differ- 
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differently received by different perſons, The 
books of Scripture are equally open to all per- 
ſons, and all ſects of chriſtians profeſs to derive 
their doctrines from them, But how much do 
they differ from each other? And though all 
ancient documents are. equally read by the 
advocates far the original freedom, of ithe 
original deſpotiſm, of the Engliſh conſtitu+ 
tion, how different are their concluſions? 
Ho different are the opinions that have 
been, and ſtill are, formed by the readers of 
the ſame hiſtories, of the characters of Cicero 
and Cæſar, of the merit or demeritof Charles I. 
of England, and of the principles of the Ame - 
rican and French revolutions? And, in the 
middle ages, how differently did men think 
with reſpect to the queſtion which agitated 
the whole of Chriſtendom concerning the vali- 
dity of the popes at Rome or at Avignon, when 
all the facts, on which their judgments were 
formgd, were equally before all the parties? 
But, what is more to my purpoſe, different 
perſons, according to their different circum - 
ſtances and diſpoſitions, will entertain very 
different opinions concerning the probability 
or W NL * weth or the falſchood, 
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of fact. Of this we had a remarkable in- 
ſtance in England, at the time of the invaſion 
of France by the duke of Brunſwick and the 
king of Pruſſia; ſome perſons being confident 
that they had completely defeated the French 
army, and were on their march to Paris, and 
others ſeeing no reaſon to believe any ſueh 
thing. And even after the retreat took place, 
it was a long time before the friends of go-—- 
vernment would give the leaſt credit to it: 
and yet both parties had the very ſame in- 
telligence. | 
- Befides this, there are cauſes of aſſent to 

propoſitions wholly independent of any pro- 
per evidence preſented to the mind itſelf; fo 
that we may be led to preſume that there is 
ſufficient evidence, though we do not ourſelves 
perceive it. We are more eſpecially in dan- 
ger of being miſled by ſpecious analogies, and 
ſuperficial but fixed maxims grounded on ſuch 
analogies, Theſe will, with many perſons, 
even prevent any attention being given to 
proper evidence; ſo that, though it be in 
itſelf abundantly ſatisfactory to the candid 
and attentive, it is impoſſible that it ſhould 


have any effect upon others. f 
33 On 
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On theſe accounts, truths of an hiſtorical 
nature are liable to be received very different- 
ly by different perſons ;-and there is ſuch a 
number of circumſtances to be attended to 
in order to form a right judgment, that a 
ſmall difference in the previous ſtate of mind 
will have a great effect, as to the impreſſion 


that the ſame evidence will make; ſo that 


different perſons, having different ideas with 
reſpect to the previous probability or im- 


probability of a fact, and alſo of the com- 


petency or incompetency of the evidence, 
may draw even contrary concluſions from the 
ſame report; one thinking it to be certainly 
true, and acting upon that idea, and an- 
other regarding it as unqueſtionably falſe, 
and, in his conduct, 1 e 
wo it. | 
It may, I chink; be ſaid with lack) that 


the; greater part of | mankind form their 


opinions on moſt ſuhjects, even thoſe of the 


- greateſt importance, not on any evidence 


which themſelves have conſidered, but, in a 
great meaſure, from the opinions of other 
perſons, of whoſe judgment they have, by 
one means or 3 been led to think very 
(it, £0 highly. 
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highly. Thus children, confiding in the 
judgment and attection of their parents, 
which they think has ſeldom, if ever, miſled 
them, in general adopt implicitly whatever 
faith, or practice, comes recommended to 
them by their authority. It is by this means, 
no doubt, that the children of jews are al- 
moſt univerſally of the jewiſh religion, thoſe 
of mahometans mahometans, thoſe of chriſ- 
tians chriſtians, thoſe of quakers quakers, 
&c. &c. Had they formed their opinions 
from any evidence preſent to their own 
minds, the probability would have been, that, 
in all the caſes, a much greater proportion 
of the children would have been of ſome 
religious perſuaſion different from that of 
their parents; becauſe it was only one of a 
great number. 
In like manner, if a perſon have by any 
means been led to form a high opinion of 
the ſagacity and judgment of other perſons, 
though not his parents or tutors, he will be 
apt to adopt their opinions, without any ex- 
amination of his.own. And this is evidently 
the caſe with the generality of unbelievers as 
well as of other claſſes of men, few of whom 
B 4 will 
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will even pretend to have taken the requiſite 


pains to form a judgment for themſelves, or 


indeed to have that acquaintance with ancient 
hiſtory, and other branches of knowledge, 
which is neceſſary for the purpoſe. 

They ſee many men univerſally celebrated 
for their genius, as Voltaire, Rouſſeau, Hume, 


and Franklin, to be unbelievers; and having, 


withal, other reaſons to be diſinclined to the 
belief of chriſtianity, they perſuade themſelves 
that ſuch men as theſe could not have be- 
come unbelievers without ſufficient reaſon, 


.and therefore think they cannot do wrong to 
rank with them, and readily join them in 
their ridicule of religion, and of the ſcriptures, 
of vrhich they have perhaps ſeen nothing but 
in the writings of other unbelievers, and eſpe- 


cially the paſſages moſt open to miſrepreſent- 


ation. It appears to them more reputable 
to claſs with men of ſuch ſuperior underſtand- 
ings, rather than with the bulk of mankind, 
vho retain that regard for religion which they 
received from their anceſtors; the generality 
of religious perſons being, it muſt be ac- 
* knowledged, of this claſs; - Theſe, therefore, 
they are apt to hold in contempt, and, from 


the 
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the principle of 3 the religion * 
they profeſs. 

On ſuch principles as theſe, or others no 
better founded, a perſon who believes, and, as 
he doubts not, on ſolid ground, that chriſtia- 
nity is true, muſt account for other perſons 
believing it to be falſe. 


SECTION II. 


OF THE INFLUENCE WHICH THE BELIEF OP 
NATURAL RELIGION, AND MORAL CHARAC= 
TER, HAVE IN THE RECEPTION OR REJEC- 
' TION OF CHRISTIANITY. | 


HERE isa een connexion, between 

natural and revealed religion. For the 
miſſion of Chriſt, if his pretenſions were 
well founded, was from God, the author of 
nature, and proceeded from his good-will to 
his offspring of mankind. And when the 
mind is ſtrongly impreſſed with the belief of 
the exiſtence and perfections of God, of his 
conſtant preſence, and moral government, 
8 the 


. 7 
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the idea of his intercourſe with men, by 
means of miracles and revelation, in order to 
give them the information they want con- 
cerning their duty here, and their expecta- 
tions hereafter, will appear eaſy, natural, 
and deſirable, and conſequently will be fa- 
vourably attended to. - 

But when, from the want of a ſenſe of 
religion, ideas of God, of his goodneſs, and 
moral government, never occur to the mind, 
there cannot be any expectation, with, or 
defire of a revelation ; and the more com- 
pletely this irreligious [ſtate of mind is im- 
preſſed on any perſons, the more improba- 
ble will every thing relating to the evidences 
of revelation ”_ ſo that it will be with 
great difficulty, if at all, that they can be 
brought to give ſufficient attention to them. 
What, then, can be our expectation of ſuch 
perſons, whether nominal or only practical 

atheiſts, becoming chriſtians ? To perſons 
whoſe thoughts never go beyond the viſible 
courſe of nature, who have no faith in a wife 
and benevolent author of nature, nothing will 
appear more improbable than the account of 


any deviation from it; ſo that no evidence 
whatever 
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whatever will weigh with them in favour 
of it. Nay, for want of fimilar feelings 
on the ſubject, they can hardly be per- 
ſuaded but that all perſons, of whoſe under- 
ſtandings they have a good opinion, think as 
they do with reſpe& to it. We judge,” 
ſays Dr. Hartley {Obſervations on Man, vol. 
ii. p. 319), „of the frame of other men's 
„ minds by that of our own, as appears from 
« the theory of aſſociation ; and whatever 
« differs in a great degree from our own, puts 
on the appearance of ſomething romantic 
* and incredible,” Treating of the love of 
God, he ſays, 16. p. 325, © It paſſes all 
belief of thoſe who have not experienced 
it; ſo that they look upon all the diſcourſes 
and writings of thoſe who have, to be 
either hypocriſy, or romantic jargon,”? 
Conſidering the near relation that the pre- 
cepts and the. ſanctions of revelation bear to 
moral duties, it is impoſſible but that the 
previous diſpoſition of mind with reſpe& to 
morality muſt have conſiderable influence on 
the prediſpoſition to receive or to reject it. 
And a circumſtance which ſecretly, though 
not avowedly, adds to the difficulty of the 
Cordial 
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cordial reception of chriſtianity, is, that it is 
by no means a ſyſtem of mere ſpeculative 
truth, but is intimately connected with the 
inward temper of mind, and the conduct of 
life. And both the diſpoſition of mind and 
the practice required by chriſtianity, are ſuch 
as men accuſtomed to the ways of the world, 
and whoſe modes of thinking and acting have 
been formed by them (not excepting even 
many perſons of a philoſophical and ſpecula- 
tive turn), cannot eaſily adopt, and reconcile 
themſelves to. 

That peculiar meekneſs and 0 of 
© diſpoſition, which is eſſential to the chriſtian 
character, though it be intimately connected 
with benevolence, is not that which makes a 
man appear to the moſt advantage in the eyes 

of the generality of mankind. On the con- 
trary, a high ſpirit, and a promptneſs to reſent 
injuries, which is condemned by chriſtianity, 
much more effectually recommends men to 
general eſteem; and it is at the ſame time a 
much more eaſy attainment, as it | requires 
much leſs force and comprehenſion of mind, 
leſs ſelt-command, and * ene of 


* — | | 
'To 
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To preſerve this equal temper of mind, in 
the promiſcuous commerce of the world, re- 
quires conſtant. vigilance, and muſt ſubject a 
man to many mortifications. For notwith- 
ſtanding the real ſuperiority of the truly chriſ- 
tian character to that of the men of the world; 
it will not be apparent to thoſe who have no 
experience, feeling, or comprehenſion of it. 
Nay, this or any other account of it will ra- 
ther tend to fill them with contempt and 
averſion for it. Vet, that it would be happy 
for the world if the meek and benevolent 
ſpirit of the goipel was univerſal, cannot be 
doubted. : For certainly the man who is diſ- 
poſed to forgive an injury, Would not volun- 
tarily inflict one. The prevalence of this 
ſpirit would, therefore, be the reign of peace 
and good- will. And to what muſt we aſcribe 
the wars, and other evils, that have deſolated 
the world, and filled it with er e the 
prevalence of an oppoſite ſpirit NR 
Men of the world being far more numerous 
than the meek, the pious, and the heavenly- 
minded chriſtians, theſe muſt expect to he 
treated with ridicule, as ſuperſtitiousand weak- 
TR perſons ; and they may think them- 
ſelves 
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ſelves happy if they eſcape the effects of real 
hatred and malevelence. This may be ex- 
pected as much from men of genius and phi- 
loſophers as from any others. Nay, the 
pride of- underſtanding often leads ſuch per- 
ſons to treat thoſe who think differently from 
them -with -peculiar contempt. But this is 
what: our Saviour particularly apprized us of 
when he obſerved (John, xv. 19), that the 
world will love its own ; and becaufe ye are not 
of the world, but I have choſen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you. He 
adds, for our encouragement (ch. xvi. 33), 
but it | hated me before it hated you; and be of 

good cheer ; ¶ have overcome the world *. 7 
Moreover, a chriſtian, a perſon who im- 
bibes, and is habitually actuated by, the ge- 
nuine ſpirit of his religion, conſidering him- 
ſelf as a candidate for immortality, and giving 
an [infinite preference to a heavenly inherit- 
ance above any thing that this world can 
promiſe him, will, in his cooleſt and happieſt 
moments, be always directing his thoughts 
upwards, having his affe&:ons, as the apoſtle 


_ How unlike is this language to that of an impoſtor 
* ſays, 
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ſays, placed on heaven and heavenly: things; 
which, as it marks a character totally different 
from that of the world (of - thoſe who, 
having no other objects, /ef their affettions on 
things below), muſt be, on that account, dif- 
ficult to maintain, every thing they ſee calling 
them one way, and their chriſtian principles 
another; ſo that they will live in the world 
as ſtrangers and pilgrims; and they will ac- 
cordingly ever hold themſelves ready to 
abandon every enjoyment in this life, and 
even life itſelf, rather than, by violating the 
dictates of their conſciences, forfeit their title 
to that which they aun nn as On | 
than life. 
As the chief ae af men will: be | 
a to thoſe objects which they hold 
deareſt to them, a chriſtian will ſpend much 
of his time in reading and meditating: upon 
the ſcriptures, as the. books which alone con- 
tain authentic records of the various diſpen- 
ſations of God to mankind, and eſpecially 
that of chriſtianity, which brings /ife and im- 
mortality to light. The genuine expreſſions of 
piety and benevolence in the writers of thoſs 
books, e by any thing that we per- 
ceive 


moſt diffuſive neon, and the deepeſt 
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ceive traces of in other compoſitions, will 
continually warm his heart, and impart new 
ſatisfaction on every peruſal. By this means 
he will catch the ſame ſpirit; and a fixed ſenſe 
of the preſence and providence of God will 
inſpire his mind with the ſentiments of habi- 
tual devotion, which cannot be without the 


humility. 

In fact, the principles of een duly 
impreſſed, will make a man what the ſeriptures 
emphatically and juſtly call @ new creature, 


in many reſpects the reverſe of the men of 
the world; and in proportion to the differ- 


ence of character, and its ſu periority, muſt 


be the apprehended difficulty of attaining it. 
And every attainment apprehended to be 
above our reach, or which we are not willing 
to be at the pains to acquire, will be viewed 
with envy and diſlike. Hence ariſes an 
almoſt invincible prejudice in the minds of 


men occupied with the buſineſs and pleaſures 


of the world to thoſe principles which would 
lead them off from them, and engage them 
in purſuits of an oppoſite nature. 


2 — and maxims of chriſtianity will 
lead 
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lead men to make an open profeſſion of their 
faith in every mode that they ſhall think moſt 
proper to make it known, reſpected, and em- 
braced. It is what the obligation every man 
is under to do all the good in his power, and 
to extend the bleſſings that he poſſeſſes to 
others, abſolutely requires of him. He will, 
therefore, think it his duty to attend public 
worſhip, and in general to give his counte- 
nance to every thing that has the propagation 
of the goſpel in its purity for its object. 
Now, an unbeliever, who has not been ac- 
cuſtomed to any thing of the kind, will feel 
an almoſt inſuperable repugnance to theſe 
things, and conſequently will view with great 
prejudice whatever would lay him under ſuch 
a diſagreeable obligation. 

Great, indeed, muſt have been the power 
of truth, and peculiarly ſtrong its evidence, 
when chriſtianity at its firſt promulgation 
produced greater changes than even theſe. 
For nothing could be more oppoſite than the 
prevailing ſentiments and habits of the 
heathens, and thoſe of the primitive chriſ- 
tians. But then it was aided by recent mi- 


racles, a kind of evidence which, where it 
e Was 
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wo whoſe „ they have been led to 
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was duly attended to, could not be withſtood. 
Indeed, the difficulty with which the belief 
of chriſtianity keeps its ground at preſent, 
when externally every thing favours. it, is a 
proof that there muſt have been ſomething 
very different in the circumſtances of its firſt 


promulgation, when, though every thing that 
.can be named was hoſtile to it, it eſtabliſhed 


itſelf, to the overthrow of heatheniſm, and 
every thing elſe that ſtood in its way. 

At this time the belief of chriſtianity re- 
quires attention to the accounts of miracles 


wrought in former times. The evidence 


does not obtrude itſelf upon men; and there- 
fore, their prejudices and habits indiſpoſing 
them to give this attention, ſuch changes 
are not to be expected. We muſt, therefore, 


be content if a few only of the more inqui- 


ſitive and candid, and in other reſpects the 
beſt diſpoſed, of unbehevers, be induced to 


embrace chriſtianity, and live according to it; 


and if their example influence a few others, 


who, without much examination of their 


own, will feel themſelves prejudiced in fa- 
your of what has gained the approbation of 


— reſpect; 
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reſpect; or oftentimes, if, without making 
converts, we can ſtrengthen the faith, and 
improve the ſentiments and conduct, of ſome 
who are already chriſtians. | 

That the great and extenſive views of 
chriſtianity do tend to elevate and purify the 
mind, and that the narrow views of unbe- 
lievers tend to depreſs and debaſe it, is evident 
from the beſt aſcertained theory of the form- 
ation of the intellectual ſentiments. Un- 
believers, having no views beyond the pre- 
ſent life, will naturally be deſirous of making 
the moſt of its enjoyments, and be unwilling 
to deny themſelves any of thoſe gratifications, 
which in their opinion make life deſirable. 
Hence great numbers give themſelves up, as 
far as they can, without reſtraint to ſenſual 
enjoyments. They are, indeed, deſtitute 
of thoſe religious principles which we find 
to be ſo neceſlary, eſpecially in youth, to re- 
ſtrain the irregular indulgence of the natural 
paſſions. And the neceſſary conſequence of 
this indulgence (to ſay nothing of the more 
manifeſt evils to which it leads) is a great 
debaſement of our rational nature. For 


I as Hartley obſerves, vol. ii. p. 213, 
C 2 « the 
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t the ſenſible pleaſures are the firſt of which 
* we are capable, and the foundation of the 
1 intellectual ones, according to the law of 
e aſſociation ;” yet, p. 212, © it is in our 
* power, by an inordinate purſuit of them, 
* to convert the mental affections into 
« ſources of pain, and to impair and cut off 
% many of the intellectual pleaſures; ſo 
* that the balance ſhall be againſt us on the 
* Whole,” And, as he ſays, p. 214, the 
t great buſineſs and purport of the preſent 
« life is the transformation of ſenſuality into 
« ſpirituality, by aſſociating the ſenſible plea · 
% ſures, and their traces, with proper wu 
« objects.“ 

As the views of 3 * their ahi 
conch maxims of conduct, will be different 
from theſe. of chriſtians. Unbelievers feel- 
ing no intereſt in any thing beyond this life, 
their preſent happineſs will not only be the 
great object of their purſuit, but a regard to it 
will be the foundation of their moral princi- 
ples, To this they will, and muſt, refer 
every thing; and their love of others, of their 
country, and of mankind, will be no farther 


* by u than as it tends to promote 
Mis their 
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their own happineſs. Conſequently, though, 
from the effect of a better education, of good 
early habits, or of emulation, they may be led 
to overlook their individual intereſt, and be- 
come even enthuſiaſtically patriotic, they 
cannot be ſo from cool reflection; and 
therefore their generoſity and public ſpirit 
cannot be abſolutely depended upon; nor can 
they arrive at that dignity and elevation f 
mind, which, with his beſt judgment, carries 
the chriſtian wholly out of himſelf in the great 
purſuits of diſintereſted benevolence, a regard 
to the will of God, and to conſcience, which 
Hartley deſcribes as the greateſt attainment 
of man, his greateſt perfection and happineſs. 
The unbeliever in a future ſtate will natu- 
rally think that the demands of the public 
upon him have their limits, and that he is 
not bound to do more for his country than 
his country does for him. Whereas the 
chriſtian confiders the demands of all, to 
whom it is in his power to render any ſer- 
vice, as having no limits but thoſe of the 
power itſelf. According to the generous and 
exalted principles of chriſtianity, we are, like 
our Sayiour, even to lay down our lives, not 
"Eq only 
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only for our friends, but for our enemies, 
hoping for our recompence at the reſurrettion 
of the juſt. | 

The lower purſuits of our nature are 
checked bythe principle of ſelf-intereſt. But 
theſe are deſigned to be only a means to the 
great objects above mentioned, and become 
gradually abſorbed and loſt in them, juſt as 
an expreſs regard to other means is loſt in 
the contemplation of their proper ends. It 
is the natural tendency of the- principle of 
aſſociation, which is the great law of our in- 
tellectual nature, to bring men to this ſtate, 
which Hartley calls /e/f-annihilation. And 
if our exiſtence, under ſuch influences as we 
are now expoſed to, be continued a futhcient 
length of time, all men will arrive at it. 
But this progreſs may be accelerated, or re- 
tarded, by our attention to, or neglect of, the 
proper diſcipline of the mind. They who 
purpoſely turn their attention from the 
conſideration of God, and his providence, 
reſpecting the preſent and future condition 
of man, as diſcovered to us by revelation, will 
be thrown back in this intellectual courſe, 


till, in ſome new ſituation, ſome more ſevere 
di- 


- 
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diſcipline ſhall force them into it again; 
while they who exert themſelves to cultivate 
a ſenſe of piety to God, and never loſe fight 
of the great views of things opened to us in 
the ſcriptures; will proceed towards the great 
end of their being, with a conſtant and ac- 
celerated progreſs *. 

Another ſource of real dignity and greatneſs 
of mind in a manner peculiar to believers in 
revelation, is piety, a lively ſenſe of the con- 
ſtant preſence, the providence, and moral 
government of God, inſpiring a deep reve- 
rence even for his name, and naturally leading 
to that intercourſe with him, mental or vocal, 
which we term prayer. If frequent com- 
merce with great men, and the contempla- 


I cannot help obſerving in this place, that the coin- 
cidence of the great precepts of chriſtianity, the love of 
God above all, and the love of our neighbour as ourſelves, 
with the ultimate tendency of our natures, as demon- 
ſtrated by Hartley on the principle of the aſſociation of 
ideas, is a ſtrong argument in favour of revelation. How 
came men ſo illiterate, and ſo ignorant in other reſpects, 
as the writers of the books of ſcripture, to hit upon ſen- 
timents ſo juſt and ſublime, and ſo much ſuperior to any 
that were known to the greateſt philoſophers in ancient 
times ? | 

c4 tion 
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tion of great objects, tend to elevate the 
mind, the fame cannot but be the effect of 
this conſtant intercourſe with the greateſt 
and beſt of beings, of, as it were, ſeeing God 
in every thing, and every thing in God. 
On the other hand, unbelievers, having no 
faith in ſuch an intimate intercourſe as the 
hiſtory of revelation repreſents the author of 
nature keeping up with mankind, or in his 
great and benevolent deſigns reſpecting them, 
will not, at leaſt will not eaſily or generally, 
give much attention to him, though they 
ſhould not abſolutely deny his exiſtence ; ſo 
that they will have no great reſtraint on their 
minds from lightly profaning his name, in the 
| low habits of curſing and ſwearing, and will 
not think ſuch practices to be ſinful; and 
they will laugh at the idea of prayer. By 
theſe means, however, their minds become 
inſenſibly debaſed ; and whatever be their in- 
tellectual attainments in other reſpects, their 
affections will be low and groveling. A man 
cannot have any reverence for a being who 
is not the object of his frequent and reſpect- 
ful attention. | 
If there be any truth in this account of the 
26208 | ſu- 
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ſuperiority of the truly chriſtian character 
above that of thoſe who look no farther than 
the preſent life ; as the latter, from its being | 
wholly remote from their ideas, will not have 
any juſt conception of it, the religious princi- 
ples which tend to form it will be regarded 
with prejudice by them; and inſtead of ad- 
miring them, they may appear an object of 
diſlike, and even of ridicule ; juſt as ignorant 
perſons are apt to diſlike and ridicule the 
manners of foreigners, though more poliſhed 
than their own, and in all reſpets ſuperior 
to them. Even perſons who have been edu- 
cated in the belief of chriſtianity may by de- 
grees contract this unfavourable ſtate of mind 

with reſpect to it. | 
The effect of diſcontinuing to read the 
ſcriptures, though ſome knowledge of them 
might have been acquired in early hfe, the 
never hearing them mentioned in ſerious con- 
verſation, and not attending any public 
worſhip, will be, that the impreſſion made by 
the early reading of them will grow fainter and 
fainter, and at length will wholly diſappear; 
and all reſpect for them will vaniſh. It, then, 
in the courſe of converſation with unbe- 
lievers, 
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lievers, and the frequent reading of their 
writings, only thoſe parts of the ſcriptures be 
mentioned, which, fingly taken, are moſt liable 
to ridicule, a contempt for the whole will be 
generated; and the evidence of revelation not 
having been properly ſtudied, or impreſſed on 
the mind, infidelity will be the unavoidable 
conſequence. This will be more eſpecially 
the caſe with young perſons in the gayer 
circles of life, who are not themſelves diſtin- 
guiſhed for their mental ability, but who are 
apt to look up to thoſe that are, and are 
too ready to join with them in-a contempt 
for the opinions * practices of the 
vulgar. 

It is very poſſible, mbc the force 4 the 
prejudice, which, ariſing in this manner, indiſ- 
poſes the mind to every thing that bears the 
name of religion, that the very mention of 
Balaam's aſs, or Jonah's whale, ſhall be ſuf- 
ficient to give them an invincible diſguſt to 
every thing connected with them, and wholly | 
prevent their giving any proper attention to 
the general evidence of the great facts on 
which the ſyſtem of revelation is founded; 


though, when duly conſidered, it would in- 
finitely 
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finitely overpower much greater objections 
than can ariſe from ſuch circumſtances as theſe. 
But the ſtrongeſt prejudice againſt chriſ- 
tianity will flow from an addictednefs to 
thoſe vices which revelation prohibits. Men 
who are not ſtrictly virtuous, and who know 
that every violation of the laws of virtue 1s 
an offence againſt religion, will, whether they 
will. confeſs it or not, or, indeed, whether 
they attend to it or not, be impreſſed with a 
ſecret diſlike of the ſubject, and will there- 
fore gladly avail themſelves of any excuſe for 
giving no attention to it. This muſt be the 
caſe with all young men who have been ac- 
cuſtomed to profane ſwearing, or to that com- 
merce of the ſexes, and other practices, which 
chriſtianity condemns. And not ſeeing the 
immediate bad conſequences of thoſe prac- 
tices, they often will not allow them to be 
vices, and even find a handle againſt chrif- 
tianity for making them to be ſuch. 
This ſubje& receives great light from Dr. 
Hartley's doctrine of rational and prattical 
aſſent, which he juſtly obſerves, ** recipro-= 
4 cally influence each other;” from which he 
infers (vol, i. p. 333), that vicious men, 
« that 


faith, muſt be prejudiced againſt the hiſto- 
, rical and other evidences of revealed reli. 
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« that is, all perſons who want practical 


« gion.” If the practical aſſent generate the 
rational, ſo that, as he obſerves, p. 332, 
« the ſanguine are apt to aſſert and believe 
% what they hope,” they who are with re- 


ſpect to revelation i in a ſtate of mind the 


reverſe of ſanguine, or previouſly difinclined 
to believe, will be apt to aſſert and believe the 
incredibility and falſehood of it, be its evi- 
dences in themſelves ever ſo ſatisfactory, 

« Practical atheiſm, or that neglect of 
God, where the perſon thinks of him ſel- 
„dom, and with reluctance, and pays little 
* or no regard to him in his actions, though 
« he does not deny him in words, as well 
« as ſpeculative atheiſm,” he farther ſays, 
vol. i. p. 492, © proceeds from an explicit 
< or implicit ſenſe of guilt, and conſequently 


* a fear of God, ſufficient to generate an 


„ averſion to the thoughts of him, and the 


„ methods by which the love of hin: might 


«© be an and yet too ieeble to reſtrain 


« from guilt.” 
A diſlike to the ſubject of religion, gene- 
| rated 
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rated from theſe and other cauſes, will ope- 
rate even to the extinction of all liberal cu- 
rioſity with reſpect to it. Icannot in any other 
way account for that extreme ignorance of 
the ſcriptures which is to be found among 
many well-educated perſons in England, and 
other chriſtian countries. The bible is not 
read in genteel ſchools, or in families and 
though it conſiſts of the moſt ancientof all wrĩ- 
tings, and on other accounts would naturally 
invite the ſtudy of the curious, great numbers 
of perſons who have even had a liberal edu- 
cation are unable to give any acount * their 


general contents *. ©. 
Can 
* The following inſtance of the extreme ignorance of 
the ſcriptures in a perſon of whom more knowledge of 
them might have been expected, may ſerve both to amuſe 
and to inſtruct my readers. Being one time in company 
with Dr. Franklin, and a perſon now dead, but of conſi- 
derable genius and a literary turn, brother to an Engliſh 
nobleman now living, being introduced, he turned the 
converſation upon the ſubject of the ſimplicity and beauty 
of the Oriental ſtyle of compoſition; and to exemplity 
his obſervations, he took down his bible, and opening it, 
ſeemed to read, but really repeated memoriter, that chapter 
which he had himſelf compoſed from an old Jewiſh tra- 
dition concerning Abraham, This the gentleman, not 
_ doubting 
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Can it then be thought extraordinary, that, 
thus ignorant, and prejudiced as they are 


doubting but that it was a real chapter in the bible, ex- 
preſſed himſelf much pleaſed with. On this the Doctor 
ſmiled, and the gentleman perceiving that he had been 
taken in, was a little mortified. However, to try him a 
little farther, the Doctor took the bible again, and read 
the firſt chapter of the book of Job, which the gentleman 
alſo expreſſed himſelf much pleaſed with, but ſaid it was 
no more a part of the bible than the other. The Doctor 
then ſhewed him the bible, and ſaid he might read it him- 
ſelf. But even this did not ſatisfy him. He ſaid it might 
be a book of his own printing, and no real bible at all. 

The Doctor had before obſerved to me, that one ſpe- 
cies of profaneneſs was now extinct, which was ridiculing 
the ſcriptures ; becauſe they were no longer read by ſuch 
perſons as were uſed to take that liberty with them. 

Dr, Franklin himſelf acknowledged to me that he had 
not given ſo much attention to the evidence of chriſtia- 
nity as the ſubject required, and defired.me to recom- 
mend to him a few treatiſes (but he added of no great 
length) on the ſubje& ; promiſing to read them with 
care, and to give me his opinion of them. Accordingly, 
I named to him that part of Dr. Hartley, Obſervations on 
Man, which treats of the evidence of revelation, and a - 
work of my own, which he ſaid he would read. But the 
American war breaking out, and he leaving England pre- 
ſently after this, I do not know whether he ever read 
them or not, Nor, indeed, do I know that he died an 
unbeliever. 


againſt 
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againſt religion in general, they ſhould not be 
believers ? They want the neceſſary elements 
of chriſtian faith, viz. a knowledge of the 
facts on which it is founded, having only ſuch 
a knowledge as is acquired by hearing them 
ridiculed. In the ſame ſituation, they might 
have been unbelievers in any other hiſtory. 
They might think the Greek and Roman hiſ- 
tories to be incredible, and come to ſmile-at 

them, as they do at that of the jews and of 
Jeſus. | 5: 
Inattention to the ſubject of religion, how- 
ever generated, naturally leads to infidelity; 
and much intercourſe with the world, the 
buſy or the gay, the political, the commer- 
cial, or the philoſophical, as it is now con- 
ducted, tends to produce this inattention. In 
this caſe the mind is wholly occupied with 
things foreign to religion. It never becomes 
the ſubject of converſation, and there not 
being in the mind any ideas that have aſſocia- 
tions with it, it will not eafily occur even to 
a man's private thoughts. When this is the 
caſe, whether men be nominally unbelievers 
in chriſtianity or not, they will be no better 
for it, as it cannot have any influence on their | 
thoughts, 
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thoughts, words, or actions. It will not at 
all contribute to form the character, or give a 
turn to their ſentiments. Their minds are ſo 
wholly engroſſed by the things of this world, 
chat they never raiſe their views above them. 
They have nc hopes or wiſhes reſpecting a 
future world, and therefore cannot be pre- 
pared to make any ſacrifices to the conſidera- 
tion of it. | 

This inattention to religion has of late 
years been increaſing, and is now becorne 
very general. In France and other popiſh 
countries, religion has never been any ſerious 
object to men of the world; and whenever it 
has obtruded itſelf upon their notice, 'it has 
been in ſome form that could not command 
their reſpect, but rather excite their contempt 
and diſguſt. Can we wonder, then, at the 
general prevalence.of infidelity in. France, 
and other countries fimilarly * in that 
teſpect? 

It may be ſaid, and with ſome appearance | 
of reaſon, that if ſome perſons be biaſſed 
againſt the evidences of revelation, others will 
be no leſs biaſſed in favour of them. A good 
man, who hopes that a future life will be in 
: Ts his 
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his favour, will naturally wiſh that there may 
be ſach a ſtate, and will therefore overlook 
deficiencies in the evidence for it. Admitting 
this, it is certainly ſome argument in favour 
of revelation, that the prejudices of the vir- 
tuous are for it, and thoſe of the vicious againſt 
it; and a ſtate of abſolute indifference to 4 
queſtion of this magnitude is impoſſible.” It 
is what all men are too nearly intereſted in. 

That /e is univerſally confidered as a 
thing of great value, is evident from the care 
of all mankind to preſerve it. Conſequently, 
an everlaſting lift muſt be of infinite value to 
any perſon who hopes to enjoy himſelf in it. 
A virtuous man, therefore, free from ſuper- 
ſtition, cannot but ardently with for it, 
though perſons of a different character, who 
ſecretly, at leaſt, ſuſpect that a future life 
would not be to their advantage, may wiſh 
that there was no ſuch thing, for themſelves, 
or others. In this ſtate of mind, eſpecially 
if they be irritated by controverſy on the ſub- 
je, they may even come not to be able ta 
bear the mention of it without emotions of 
diſſatisfaction and diſlike, which will extend 
to all who believe and rejoice in it; and what 

D is 
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is a frequent, though not a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, they may take great pains to deſtroy 
that faith in others. On the other hand, a 
chriſtian, hoping for a future life for himſelf, 
wiſhes it for all other perſons, and conſiders 
with compaſſion thoſe who are deſtitute of ſo 
hearing a- perſuaſion, and will earneſtly en- 
_deavour to impart it to them. 

But admitting that a good man will be pre- 
judiced in favour of the arguments for a fu- 
ture ſtate, and conſequently in favour of 
chriſtianity, it may not only be faid that the 
intereſt he feels in the queſtion will induce 
him to be ſcrupulous in his examination of 
it; but chat the ſituation of the beſt of men 
is ſuch, that their hopes and wiſhes will not 
lay ſo great a bias on their minds, as that 
which affects vicious perſons in a contrary 
Wa. 

Such is the 8 which things ſeen 
Fans over things un/cen, in conſequence of 
the commerce of the world continually ob- 
truding the former upon our attention, that 
a tendency, to believe in a future ſtate will 
generally be leſs than a tendency to unbelief; 
ſince, as Hartley juſtly obſerves, Vol. ii. p. 

Pl 330, 
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331, © viyidneſs of ideas tends to unite the 
ſubject and predicate of propoſitions ſooner, 
«.and cloſer.” Our ideas of a future ſtate, 
according to chriſtianity, are at beſt general 
and -.indiſtin@, ſo as not to lay much hold on 
the imagination, like thoſe of the paradiſe of 
Mahomet, According to him, the joys of 
heaven are definite enough, and therefore 
more likely to excite vivid ideas. But this is 
not the religion that I am defending. 


* 
* 4 9 


SECTION III. 


or THE NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE or AN 

ACQUAINTANCE WITH .THE”* SCRIPTURES, 
 AND' OF 4 CANDID AND MWPARTIAL AT 
? knen TO THEM. 


Tk various 8 to a candid and i im- 
partial reading of the ſcriptures, explained 

in the preceding Section, are much to be la» 
mented, ſince nothing elſe ſeems to be want - 
ing to the converſion of all . unbelievers. 
Could 9 but read the hiſtorical N the 
D 2 old 
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old and new teſtaments with a reaſonable 
ſhare of candour and impartiality, it would be 
impoſſible but that their minds muſt be im- 
preſſed with a perſuaſion of their truth; they 
bear ſo many internal marks of it. No perſon 
reading the books of Moſes, the life of Chriſt, 
or the acts of the apoſtles, with due attention, 
and with a ſufficient knowledge of ancient 
hiſtory and of human nature, can believe ſuch 
men to have been impoſtors. The opinion 
he could not but conceive of their excellent 
characters, for piety, benevolence, and inte- 
grity, would repel every idea of the kind, 
whatever difficulties he might find in reconcil- 
ing ſome parts of the narrative with others; 
difficulties, however, ſuch as we find in all hiſ- 
tories written by different perſons. And this 
favourable im preſſion concerning the cha- 
racter of the ſcripture hiſtorians, and. the 
perſons whoſe hiſtory they write, would pre- 
pare the mind for a ſerious and candid exa- 
mination of the external evidence, which 
would prefently appear fuperior to wen of . 
other hiſtory whatever. 
But by perſons previouſly poles to n 

the moſt important conſiderations | are fre- 
| quently 
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quently overlooked, and therefore it is im- 
poſſible that they ſhould make a proper im- 
preſſion on their minds. Otherwiſe, they 
could not but be ſenſible that, in rejecting 
revealed religion, they ſubjected themſelves 
to much greater difficulties than they could 
have found in conſequence of receiving it, 
admitting theſe to be conſiderable. If Moſes 
was an impoſtor, it muſt ſurely appear ex- 
traordinary, that, without the advantage of 
any ſplendid talents, as thoſe of an orator or 
a warrior, he ſhould impoſe upon a whole 
nation, and make them receive a ſyſtem of re- 
ligion and laws to-which they always ſhewed 
the greateſt averſion. 

But admitting that a man of ſuperior know- 
ledge ſhould ariſe in a nation ſo ignorant as 
the jews were, he could only have impoſed 
upon them by pretences to miracles; and let- 
them be ſuppoſed ever fo ſtupid, and to reaſon 
ever ſo ill, they certainly had the external 
ſenſes of other men. And if the nature of the 
miracles of Moſes be conſidered, it muſt be 
evident, that it was out.of his power, or that 
of any man, to impoſe upon others ſo groſſiy, 
1 if the jews were impoſed upon at all, they 


D 3 muſt 
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muſt have been; the miracles were upon ſo 
large a ſcale, Let any perſon only conſider 
the nature, and the magnitude, of the mira- 
cles exhibited in Egypt; ſuch as the changing 
of all the water in the river into blood, or any 
thing reſembling blood; the deaths of the firſt 
born, and of the firſt born only, of man, and 
of beaſt too, through the whole extent of the 
country in one night; the paſſage of the whole 
nation through the Red Sea; their hearing 
the articulate pronunciation of the ten com- 
mandments flom Mount Sinai; their being 
fed with manna forty years; with many others; 
and he muſt be ſenſible that the moſt ſtupid 
of mankind could never have been ſo groſſly 
impoſed upon. With 'reſpe& to the books 
containing an account of theſe miracles, there 
is as much evidence of their being written by 
Moſes, and of their being publiſhed while 
the events were recent, as there is of the ge- 
-nuineneſs and antiquity of any other writings 
-whatever, whether we conſider their Internal 
or external evidence. |, 
If it be ſuppoſed that the books were 
written in any latter period, it muſt be ſo 
much the more difficult a account for the 
| | nation 
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nation receiving them as ancient and genuine 
writings, and their ſubmitting to the laws 
and inſtitutions preſcribed in them, during 
the time of their extreme proneneſs to idola- 
try, which certainly continued till the Baby- 
loniſh captivity; and after this time all at- 
tempts to impoſe upon the nation ſuch books 
as thoſe of the old teſtament, muſt have been 
in vain. Let a ſimilar attempt be made with 
reſpect to any other nation in the world, 
and let the event determine. 

Independently of the difficulty of peng 
upon any nation in ſuch a manner as the 
jews muſt have been impoſed upon, and 
with reſpect to facts notoriouſly true, or no- 
toriouſly falſe, there is ſurely ſome difficulty 
in accounting for Moſes, or any other jew, 
delivering ſuch a ſyſtem of religion and laws, 
as his books contain, a ſyſtem ſo totally dif- 
ferent from thoſe of all other neighbour- 
ing nations, and ſo much ſuperior to them, 
without any ſuperior advantage with reſpect 
to genius or education. - When all other na- 
tions without exception were devoted to the 
worſhip of a multiplicity of deities, and prac- 
tiſed the moſt abominable and cruel rites, 

D 4 how 
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how came Moſes alone to teach the doctrine 
of one Gad, the ſole creator and governor of 
all-things, and that he was to be worſhipped 
by rites entirely free from all impurity or 
cruelty? How came the religion of the 
Hebrews to be the only one in all antiquity 
that was favourable to purity of morals, and, 
what is perhaps more extraordinary ſtill, free 
from the ſuperſtitions of divination, magic, | 
and necromancy, to which all antient nations 
without exception were addicted? It is an 
| Ignorance of nature, or of the real cauſes of 
events, that is the parent of all this ſuperſti- 
Z tion, But how came Moſes, and the jews, 
3 to be more knowing in this reſpe& than the 
egyptians, the greeks, or the romans ?. 
The ſame and ſtill greater difficulties occur 
with reſpe& to chriſtianity, and the hiſtory 
of its promulgation, which muſt be 
wholly overlooked by unbelievers ; and yet, 
compared with them, all the difficulties that 
| remain upon the minds of chriſtians, con- 
4 | fiderable as they are confeſſed to be, are as 
| nothing. If Jeſs and the apoſtles: worked 
no real miracles, how came ſo many thou 
dad of the nation of tha jews, averſe as it is 
al well 
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well known they were to their pretenſions, 
to believe that they did; when it was at the 
hazard of every thing dear to them in life, 
and even of life itſelf, that they profeſſed 
their belief? How were the eyes, the ears, 
and other ſenſes of thoſe jews who were 
contemporary with Jeſus and the apoſtles, 
impoſed upon; as they muſt have been, if no 
miracles were really wrought? For this was 
not a buſineſs of reaſoning and argumentation, 
with reſpect to which it is acknowledged that 
it might not be difficult for one man to im- 
poſe upon others. 


If it be faid that the contemporaries of 


Jeſus and of the apoſtles were not impoſed 
upon, but that the impoſition began at a 
later period, the difficulty will be much in- 
creaſed : becauſe, whenever the ſtory was 
told as a thing that took place in time paſt, 
it muſt have been well known that no evi- 
dence of it exiſted. If ſuch books as thoſe 
of the evangeliſts and the A#s of the 
Apoſiles were firſt publiſhed at this day, 
could it be poſſible to make them be received 


— 


as antient and genuine writings, authentic 


and true- hiſtories? And could a fingle man 
be 
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be found, who would riſk his liberty, or his 
life, for his faith in them ? 

If the writings of the apoſtles be ſpurious; 
it will not be denied that the epiſtles of 
| Pliny are genuine; and from them it appears 
that chriſtianity was the general belief of the 
province of Bithynia, and probably of all Aſia 
Minor, in his time. And could this have 
been the caſe, if its origin had not been prior 
to his time, and indeed as early as the evan- 
gelical hiſtory ſuppoſes it to have been? 
If the goſpels, and the acts of the apoſtles, 
do not contain a true hiſtory, the epiſtles of 
Paul, Peter, James, and John, muſt be ſpu- 
rious too. But let any perſon of common ſa- 
gacity peruſe them, with the leaſt attention, 
and ſay, whether they bear any marks of for- 
gery, and whether they do not as ſtrictly cor- 
reſpond to the events and circumſtances of 
the times in which thoſe men lived, as the 
epiſtles of Cicero do to the incidents of his 
life; and conſequently, whether they be not 


7 great a confirmation of | the goſpel hiſtory , 


a5 his epiſtles are of the roman. There can» 
not be a doubt but that the writers of thoſe 


3 whoover' they were, were very dif- 
| ferent 
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ferent from one another, and from the author 
of the Acts of the Apoſtles. So complex a 
forgery as this muſt have been, if it be a 
forgery, is far beyond the powers of man; 
and yet the writers diſcover no marks of * 
NP ability. f 

But, independently of theſe difficulties 
reſpecting matters of hiſtory, how could it 
have been in the power of a jewiſh carpenter, 
with fiſhermen for his principal aſſiſtants and 
followers, to impoſe upon the jewiſh nation 
and the world, as he did? How came ſuch a. 
perſon as he to form ſo ſublime and juſt ideas 
of God and of virtue, and eſpecially to teach 
the doctrine of a future ſtate with more diſtinct- 
neſs and authority than any man who had 
ever preceded him? And it muſt be conſidered 
that the doctrine of Jeſus on this ſubje& was 
that of the reſurrection of the dead at a future 
period, a doctrine the moſt improbable in 
itſelf, and fundamentally different from the 
doctrine of the ſoul ſurviving the body, on 
which principle only the heathen philoſo- 
phers taught a future ſtate. How came this 
jewiſh carpenter and his followers to effect 
ſuch a revolution in the religious ſyſtem of 
dy | all | 
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all the civilized part of the world, as had 
never been attempted, or thought of, by any 
man before him ? 

Are not theſe difficulties, and many others 
might be added to them, of a very ſerious 
nature? and yet they do not ſeem to have 
occurred to the generality of unbelievers. 
Indeed, they ſeem not to have had a ſufficient 
knowledge of facts in antient hiſtory to be 
apprized of them; and the few who have 
mentioned, or alluded to, any of them, do not 
appear to have conſidered them with atten- 
tion, as becomes philoſophers, but to have 
contented themſelves with giving the moſt 
fuperficial and unſatisfactory anſwers; aſcrib- 
ing the belief of the miracles above mention- 
ed to the general credulity of mankind. But, 
in other caſes, men do not content themſelves 
with aſſigning general cauſes for particular 
effects. And, credulous as men ſometimes 
are, they cannot be made to believe any thing, 
eſpecially things which they have no pre- 
diſpoſition to believe, and by perſons to whom 
they are not previouſly diſpoſed to give credit. 
A cauſe ſhould be aſſigned for their credulity 


* . particular caſe. For every ſpecific 
effect 
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effeck muſt have a ſpecific cauſe ; the human 
mind being ſubject to as regular laws as any 
thing elſe in nature. 

But while theſe conſiderations are not at- 
tended to, the ſcripture hiſtory will neceſſa- 
rily appear as fabulous as the popiſh legends 
the circumſtances of difference, though fo 
great, being wholly overlooked by the reader, 


- 
17. 


SECTION V. h 


OF eau ern RArr NOT UxrAvovx- 
ABLE TO THE MORAL, CHARACTER, AND A 
METHOD OF\JUDGING WHEN THEY OPERATE, 


I general, L doubt not, the inattention of 
unbelievers to ſuch conſiderations as thoſe 

above mentioned ariſes from ſomething in 
their character, and habits of life, unfavour- 
able to them; habits which render them 
averſe to the doctrines and precepts of revealed 
religion, ſo that they ſecretly wiſh they may 
not be true. But the ſame effect may be 
produced from a turn- of mind which leads 
a men 
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men to look at the dark ſide of every POR 
and to fear, and ſuſpect, that every thing they 
with to be true may prove falſe. _ In that ſtate 
of mind, they will always incline to dwell on 
the objeclions to revealed religion, rather than 
on the direct evidence for its truth; and the 
conſequence of this attention to the one in 
preference to the other, may. be a ſtate of 
ſcepticiſm and incredulity; and thus ſome very 
worthy and well-diſpoſed perſons may claſs with 
unbelievers. But they are comparatively few. 

That this is a very poſſible caſe, we ſee 
with reſpe& to other things. How many 
perſons are there in circumſtances in which 
any ſtranger would conclude that they muſt 
be happy, and have great enjoyment of them- 
ſelves; and yet, for want of attending to 
theſe ecircumſtances, and by | perpetually 
dwelling upon things that are unfavourable to 
them, they are far from being happy? On 
the contrary, they are continually-complain- 
ing; at the ſame time that the things they 
complain of, appear to all their An to be 
_ inconſiderable. U 

From whatever turn of Winde it be that 


perſons are led to give more attention to the 
n ö ob- 
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objections to revelation than to the evidences 
for its truth, they will lean to the fide of 
ſcepticiſm and infidelity. . But, in the eye of 
reaſon, and of God, infidelity: ariſing from 

theſe very different cauſes wiil be regarded in 
a very different light. In ſome it will be an 
argument of profligacys in others, of n—y 
and timidity. 

That the infidelity of Mr. Volney, ad 
probably that of many other perſons in 
France, has ariſen from inattention, and groſs 
ignorance, whatever was the cauſe of it, is 
evident to every perſon in the leaſt converſant 
with antient hiſtory. For he ſuppoſes that 
no ſuch perſon as Jeſus Chriſt ever exiſted. 
Whereas, had he been at all acquainted with 
the hiſtory of the times in which. chriſtianity 
was promulgated, whether written by chriſ- 
tians or others, he could have had no mote 
doubt of the exiſtence of Jeſus Chriſt, what» 
ever he had thought of his miracles, than of 
that of Julius Cæſar. It is as much in vain 
to argue with ſuch a perſon as this, / as 
with a Chineſe, or even a Hottentot. 
_ | Many unbelievers will ſay, and I doubt 
not with * that they have read both the 

| | ſerip- 
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ſcriptures themſelves and the beſt defences 
of revelation that have been recommended 
to them, and yet ſee no reaſon to believe in 
it. To this nothing can- be replied, but that 
in the ſtates of mind that I have deſcribed, 
it is impoſſible for them to give what de- 
ſerves to be called a due attention to any juſt 
repreſentation of things. The words in which 
they are expreſſed may be heard, or read, but 
the mind may be ſo pre- occupied, that it 
ſhall be impoſſible for them to make their 
proper impreſſion; and the beſt arguments 
may be no ſooner heard, or read, than they 
ſhall be entirely forgotten, or wholly neglect- 
ed, ſo that they ſhall have no more efe#, 
than if they had never been preſented to the 
mind at all. | | [103K Goth 

The poſſibility of wholly overlooking 
things, even with the eyes open, and the 
object immediately before them, we ſee in 
perſons who are ſearching for paygicular 
plants, or other objects, among things of a 
ſimilar nature. A hundred things may come 
in view in the curſe of this ſearch, but, not 
being particularly. noticed, the perſon, who 
nevertheleſs zw/t have ſeen them, thall not be 
| | .' 
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able to recollect his having ſeen them at all. 
The ſame is the caſe with a perſon who 
peruſes a book with a particular view, or a 
particular bias upon his mind. He does not 
ſee, at leaſt he does not regard, any thing but 
what he is purpoſely looking for, and wiſhes 
to find ; and yet he may not be conſcious to 
himſelf of any partiality or bias at all. In 


this caſe it is hardly poſſible for the mind to «® 


perceive its own delufion, and there ſeems to 
be no remedy for it; 

It is, however, every man's intereſt, and 
therefore ſhould be his endeavour, to keep 
his mind as free from prejudice as poſſible, 
in order that every truth may meet with no 
obſtruction to its reception with him; and I 
think the following confideration may, per- 
haps, be of ſome uſe to enable a perſon to 
diſtinguiſh whether his mind be under any 
unfavourable prejudice with reſpect to re- 
vealed religion, or not. 

Whatever appears advantageous to us, we 
naturally with to obtain. Now to a virtuous 
and well-diſpoſed mind, the deſire of having 
his exiſtence continued, that he may ſee more 
and more of the admirable ſyſtem of which 

| he 
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he forms a part, and enjoy his being with in- 
creaſing advantage, is ſurely unavoidable, if 
any thing be ſo. He will, therefore, natu- 
 fally wid that chriſtianity, which alone holds 
out this glorious proſpect to virtuous men, 
ſhould be true. It cannot, if it be duly con- 
 fidered, appear to be a matter of indifference 
to any man, like a mere ſpeculative truth, a 
"* propoſition in geometry, or algebra, in which 
| he has no intereſt. Alſo, every perſon muſt 
| now whether he has this with or not. For 
if he duly apprehend the great object, he 
muft have a very earneſt wiſh that chriſ- 
tianity 'may be true; and if he do give up 
the belief of it, it will be with ſenſible re- 
er 
Now it appears to me, that few of the un- 
believers that I have ever converſed with, have 
any concern about the matter, or rather they 
with that chriſtianity may not be true. For 
they rejoice, and triumph, in every ſeeming 
refutation of it. I therefore conclude, that 
they are in ſuch a ſtate of mind as inclines 
= them to with that it may not be true, probably 
F from ſuſpecting that they ſhould be rather 
cones than gainers, in conſequence of it. 
They 
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They therefore prefer even annihilation to 
the proſpect of that future ſtate of retribution 
which chriſtianity holds out to them; and 
from a diſlike of the ſubject, they apply to 
other ſtudies, and engage in other purſuits, 
which entirely preclude all attention to this, 
though, in itſelf, certainly the moſt import- 
ant, and the moſt intereſting, of all others. 


To a perſon of a thoughtful and ſpecula- 


tive turn of mind, capable of enlarged and ex- 
tenſive views of things, the ſcriptures preſent 
ſuch an idea of the conduct of providenoe, as 
he cannot abandon without, peculiar regret, 
To an unbeliever in chriſtianity and a future 
ſtate, the ways of God, if he believe in any 
God at all, muſt appear exceedingly dark, 
He neither knows how things came into 
being, nor to what they tend; and his own 
perſonal intereſt and importance in the great 
ſcheme is as nothing. But revelation opens 
a great, a glorious, and moſt animating pro- 
ſpe, and one in which every individual has 
the greateſt perſonal intereſt. We are there 
informed concerning the origin of the human 
race, of their final deſtination, and of many 
* of the vaſt plan of providence, in- 
| E 2 _ 
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cluding the divine miſſions of Moſes, and of 
Chriſt, the great object of which was to form 
men to virtue here, and to happineſs here- 
after. | 
We alſo learn in the ſcriptures, that all the 
evils of life, the contemplation of which can- 
not but perplex and diſtreſs the ſerious unbe- 
lever, are only a part of that diſcipline which 
is neceſſary to the great end above mentioned, 
We therefore ſee the hand, the benevolent 
hand, of God, in every thing; and, though in 
a ſtate of trouble and perſecution, can go on 
our way rejoicing. In the hiſtory of revelation, 
ve ſee the attention which God has given to 
men, in affording them'light. by degrees, and 
as they were able to bear it; inſtructing them 
more or leſs from the beginning of the world, 
giving them more diſtin and important 
leſſons by Moſes and the prophets, and com- 
pleting the whole ſcheme by Chriſt and the 
apoſtles. ' 

By the light of revelation we have the 
pleaſing proſpect of the gradual improvement 
of the whole human race, in their progreſs 
from darkneſs to light, from ignorance to 
knowledge, and from a ſtate of barbarity and 

per- 
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perpetual hoſtility, to a ſtate of univerſal 
peace, virtue, and happineſs, in which we 
are aſſured that this world is to terminate. 
Now, what has an unbeliever to contem- 
plate in compariſon with theſe, and other 
great views which revelation holds out to us, 
the contemplation of which tends to elevate 
and ennoble the mind, ſo as to make a man a 
ſuperior kind of being to a perſon who has no 
knowledge or belief of them ? I cannot help 
concluding, therefore, that a man who volun- 
tarily ſhuts his eyes to this proſpect, muſt 
have, a ſtrong bias upon his mind, and of a 
very unworthy: kind; and if he does it in- 
voluntarily, and with regret, he will not do 
it without great heſitation, and the hole ſen- 
ible concern. | 
Let the unbeliever then be 1 ingenuous, and 
ſay, whether he really feels this concern, br 
not. If he be inſenſible to the great views I 
have mentioned, I ſhall conclude that his 
mind is in a low and degraded ſtate ; and that, 
whatever elſe he may know, he is deſtitute of 
the very elements of a right judgment in #645 
caſe, and muſt be left to his on deluſions. 
On the whole, I cannot help concluding with 
| 11 9 
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Dr. Hartley /O4/ervations on Man, vol. il. 
p. 190), that * notwithſtanding the great 
« prevalence of infidelity, in modern times, 
«it is ſeldom found to confiſt with an accu- 
% rate knowledge of ancient hiſtory, ſacred 
and profane, and never en an 2 
e poke devotion to Gog.” 5 


A 

tnt SECTION: v. 

oy run KIND or OBJECTIONS THAT: HAVE 
en MADE TO DIVINE: REVELATION, 


Ir we confi der the objeRions that have been 

made to revelation by the moſt celebrated 
unbelievers, we ſhall find them to be of ſuch 
a nature, as to imply no great attention to the 
ſubject, or ſuch an examination as hiftoci- 
cal evidence neceſſarily requires, By ſome 
preſcriptive * arguments, v which may be form- 


Tertullian wrote a treatiſe entitled, De 'Preforiptions 
in which, without conſidering the arguments of the he- 
retics of his time, he endeavoured: to prove, that they 
cquld not be in the right, as their tengts wers not t held i in 
the churches that were Toapged by the apoſtles, * 

ed 
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ed in a very ſhort tune, they fave themſelves 
the trouble of that accurate inquiry into, the 
ſtate of fats, which cannot be made with - 
out time and patience, but which the diſcuſ- 
ſion of the evidences of revelation au 
requires. 7 

The great 3 between believers and 
unbelievers in revelation, is, whether it was 
poſſible, conſiſtently with the principles of 
human nature, as we now find them, and as 
we muſt all take it for granted they ever have 
been, for ſuch numbers of perſons as the 
whole jewiſh nation conſiſted of at their de- 
parture from Egypt, and ſo many thouſands 
of jews: at Jeruſalem at the time of the pro- 
mulgation of chriſtianity, as were then eon- 
verted to it, to have believed the miracles re- 
corded in the ſcriptures, when they required 
nothing more than the evidence of the ſenſes, 
and when they had every mative that men 
could have to aſcertain the truth of the f@Qs, 
and yet that there ſhould have been no truth 
in them. This, the believer ſays, would be 
a greater miracle than any that the hiſtory of 
revelation ſuppoſes. Now the ſolution of 
this problem has never been attempted by 
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unbelievers. Nor, indeed, has the caſe itſelf 
been properly noticed by them; having con- : 
tented themſelves with aſcribing this great 
effect, in a random and arbitrary manner, to 
the credulity of mankind, without endeavour- 
ing to ſhew that, in any ' ſimilar circumſtances, 
mankind have diſcovered the ſame credulity. 
This will appear if we conſider, as I briefly 
Shall do, the general turn of their arguments. 

1. Many unbelievers, and eſpecially Mr. 
Hume, without pretending to examine any 
hiſtoricel evidence, have ſatisfied themſelves 
with ſay ing, that miracles being contrary to 
our own experience, all accounts 'of them 
muſt be falſe, But this is eaſily ſhewn to be 
no true ſtate of the caſe, ſince events may take 
place octaſionally, which do not happen 
always; fo that miracles might have been 
wrought in the time of Moſes, and of Chriſt, 
and not at this day. There is no contradio- 
tion in this, ſince both may be true. All 
that can in reaſon be ſaid is, that mitacles 
being unuſual appearances, and not analogous 
to any that fall under our on obſervation, 
they require more definite evidence than or- 
dinary facts. But accounts of them ſhould 
* | not 
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not be rejected without a due examination of 
the evidence alleged for them. | 

What would philoſophers ſay, if, upon. 
the publication of any new fact, or appearance 
in nature, no attention ſhould be paid to the 
evidence produced in favour of it, but it 
ſhould be treated as a thing that was impoſ- 
ſible 2 priori, and therefore undeſerving of 
examination? Many phenomena in natute 
appear at firſt ſight to be inconſiſtent, as 
thoſe of magnetiſm and electricity, and many 
in chemiſtry, with the laws of gravitation, 
which are not ſo in reality, and only ſhew that 
we had been too haſty in drawing general 
concluſions, which now require to be modi- 
fied, the facts in both the caſes being * 
tionable. 

2. Moſt unbelievers Uu eadcaround to | 
prove that, without any examination of the 
particular facts, on which the truth of the 
jewiſh and chriſtian revelations reſt, we may 
take it for granted, that thoſe religions cannot 
be true; being, as they conceive, in ſeveral 
reſpects, unworthy of God, and inconſiſtent 
with the dictates of natural religion. ['* 

But what do we know of nature, or the 

author 
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author of nature, except from facts? The 
firſt thing, therefore, that is to be done, 
is to inquire into the truth of the facts; and 
if the evidence be ſufficient to eftabliſh 715, 
we muſt leave the queſtion of their conſiſt- 
ency; or inconſiſtency, with other facts to 
fubſequent diſcuſſion, however we may be 
induced, by any new appearances, to correc 
the concluſions we may dave drawn = 
preceding ones. 
» Deductions ali ee 
of God from the works. of nature, are by n0 
means ſo eaſy; and certain, as from facts in 
the hiſtory of his tranſactions with men ; and 
there is no proceſs of inveſtigation ſo familiar 
to the mind, as that by which we judge of 
human teſtimony. How then can we be au- 
thoriſed to fay that what is fully aſcertained, 
by indiſputable evidence, to have been ac- 
tually done, or faid, by the divine being 
(evidenced by ſuch works as only the author 
of nature could do), is inconſiſtent with any 
thing that the mere light of nan teaches us 
doncerning him); 

In fact, they who reject di on a this 


roms firſt form an idea of the ſupreme 
| being 
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being from their own imaginations, and not 
from the productions of nature, and then con- 
clude that certain things afcribed to him in 
the ſeripture hiſtory are unworthy of him. 
But if the hiſtory be ſufficiently authenticated, 
the ſeemingly anomalous parts in the divine 
conduct ſhould be treated like fimilar anomalies 
in natural appearances, and in the conduct of 
providence; leading us only to limit and mo- 
dify former concluſions, which were before too 
general. At leaſt, they ſhould not be at once 
given up as falſe, but be conſidered as ai iculties 
on — future obſervations may oy ſome 
RE” fo * 

But ane the 50 chareGnrigh, the divies 
being, as deduced from revelation, is, on the 
whole, taking the great outline. of it, free 
from all reaſonable objection, is what no per» 
ſon can deny. Nothing is more clearly 
inferred from the light of nature, than what 
we learn in the ſcriptures concerning the au- 
thor of nature, vis, that God is ane; that he 
is himſelf the maker and governor of all things; 
that he is infinitely powerful, wiſe, and good; 
that he is a being of the ſtricteſt veracity ; that 
he is merciful to the-penitent; that he is a lover 


of 
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of virtue and a hater of vice; and that he will 
reward the one and puniſh the other, if not 
in this life, yet ſurely in another. It is im- 
poſſible to read the ſcriptures in the moſt ſu- 
perficial manner, without forming this idea of 
God; and a thouſand doubts concerning the 
rectitude or the goodneſs of God will ariſe 
from conſidering the works of nature, for one 
that can occur to the moſt prejudiced perſon 
concerning any of the moral attributes of _ 
from the hiſtory of revelation. 

The general inferences, therefore, oth 
mentioned, ſhould remain with us (even more 
. than the belief of the goodneſs of God from 
the works of nature), whatever we may be 
able to make of ſome particular eircum- 
ſtances which ſeem: to be at variance with 
them. But it appears to me, that all the ob- 
jections that have been made of this kind 
(che principal of which relates to the exter- 
mination of the Canaanites) are eaſily and 
ſatisfactorily anſwered. However, the ob- 
jection to the whole of revelation from an 
attention to particular objectionable parts, re- 
quires no time, or labour of examination, and 


bra only the moſt ſuperficial knowledge. 
! 3- Other 
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3. Other perſons become unbelievers from 
ſeeing ſuch doctrines maintained by believers, 
as they find to be coatrary to common ſenſe ; 
and ſuch abuſes of other kinds, as they find in 
all the civil eſtabliſhments of chriſtianity, and 
which are highly injurious. to civil ſociety ; 
taking it for granted that ſuch doctrines, and 
ſuch abuſes, are authoriſed by the chriſtian re- 
ligion. They more particularly revolt at the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, held by all ca- 
tholics, and that of the trinity, by moſt pro- 
teſtants, and at the exceſſive power aſſumed 
by the popes, and indeed by prieſts of moſt 
chriſtian communions, But, ſurely, in a 
matter of this moment, every man ought, at 
leaſt, to take the pains to fee with his own 
eyes, and to judge, by the rules of fair eriti- 
ciſm, whether ſuch doctrines be contained in 
the ſcriptures, and whether ſuch abuſes be 
authoriſed by Chriſt and the apoſtles. 

4. It has hitherto been unfortunately main- 
tained, by almoſt all chriſtians, that the ſerip- 
tures are divinely inſpired ; and this being 
aſſumed by unbelievers, every impropriety of 
ſentiment in the writers, and the lighteſt 
ee in the hiſtary. ſufficiently au- 

a, thoriſe 
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thoriſe them, as they think, to reject the whole. 
But they ſhould, at leaſt, ſee whether the 
writers pretend to ſuch inſpiration, which 
they evidently do not; or, if they did, they 
might be miſtaken with reſpect to that cir- 
cumſtance, as they give no evidence of it, and 
the hiſtory be in the main as 2 as mw 
dae whatever. 

In all theſe 1 a thn taking it for 
arts that revelation cannot be true, takes 
no pains to inform himſelf concerning the 
evidence of the facts, which would require 
much reading, .and patient inveſtigation, and 
conſequently much time. He does not fo 
much as read the ſcriptures themſelves, or 
only looks into-them in the moſt ſuperficial 
manner; ſo that, beſides knowing nothing of 
the external evidence, he has no perception of 
that internal evidence, which could not fail 
to ſtrike a diligent and impartial reader. 
The only unbeliever who appears to me to 
have had any idea of the true ſtate of the 
queſtion between believers and unbelievers, 
is Mr. Gibbon. Being acquainted with hiſ- 
tory, he ſaw no reaſon to entertain any doubt 


with TR to the eee in which 
: chriſ- 
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chriſtianity is ſaid to have been promulgated 
in the Goſpels, and the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and conſequently the rapidity with which it 
ſpread through the moſt diſtant provinces of 
the Roman empire. He could not deny the 
remarkable fact, that a few unlearned men, of 
a deſpiſed nation, conceived ſuch ideas re- 
ſpecting the enlightening and reforming of 
the world, as- had never occurred to the 
greateſt philoſophers of the moſt celebrated 
nations, and that they ſucceeded in the bold 
deſign, having propagated the new religion 
with unexampled ſucceſs in the learned and 
civilized, as well as the unlearned and un- 
civilized, parts of the world, and this not- 
withſtanding the greateſt ſufferings to which 
they and their followers were univerſally ex- 
poſed ; ſo that there could not have been 
wanting any motive to the moſt rigorous ex+ 
amination of the fats on which it was 
founded, and while they were all recent. He 
therefore thought it neceſſary to give his 
ideas of the cauſes of this wonderful event. 
For he could not but be ſenſible, that every 
effect requires an adequate cauſe. - But the 
lameneſs of his account betrays the moſt ex · 

| treme 
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treme prejudice, amounting to a total inca- 
pacity of forming a right judgment in the 
caſe. 

Mr. Gibbon with great ſeriouſneſs aſcribes 
the rapid ſpread of chriſtianity chiefly to the 
zeal of its advocates, the ſtrictneſs of their 
diſcipline, and the promiſes of happineſs in 
another world, which the new religion held 
out to men. But this is no more than, with 
the Indian, placing the world upon the ele- 
phant, without knowing that the elephant 
was ſupported by the tortoiſe. For he 
gives no account at all of the cauſe of 
the great zeal of the primitive chriſtians, 
of the ſtrictneſs of their diſcipline, or 
how ſo many perſons were induced to be- 
lieve theſe flattering promiſes of future 
happineſs, ſo as to live and die in the 
firm belief of it. Conſequently, the great 
difficulty of the ready reception of the goſpel, 
and the rapid ſpread of chriſtianity, without 
being ſupported by miracles, remains juſt as 
he found it, that is, wholly unaccounted for. 
"The goſpel hiſtory clearly accounts for every 
thing that took place. But if that hiſtory be 
Owe if no miracles were ever wrought, the 
a” * 
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belief of thoſe miracles, by perſons ſo indiſ- 
poſed to the reception of chriſtianity as both 
the jews and gentiles of that age evidently 
were, was abſolutely impoſſible, on any 
known principles of human nature. Conſe- 
quently, a much greater miracle is in reality 
admitted by unbelievers, than any that the 
goſpel hiſtory ſuppoſes, and a miracle without 
any rational object whatever. 

It is common with many unbelievers to ſay 
that ſuch is the power of prieſte, that they can 
impoſe any religion on the vulgar, and that 
to ſuch influence may be aſcribed the belief 
of the jewiſh and chriſtian miracles. As I have 
much to obſerve on this ſubject, I ſhall « con- 
ſider it in a ſeparate ſection. | 

To me there cannot be any clearer a of 
the inſufficiency of the grounds on which the 
generality of unbelievers reje& chriſtianity, 
than the extraordinary impreſſion that has 
been made, eſpecially in America, by Mr. 
Paine's Age of - Reaſon. For there is not, 
perhaps, as I think I have ſhewn in my re- 
marks upon it, any book of the kind which 
abounds with more palpable miſtakes with, 


reſpect to notorious facts, or with reaſoning ; 
F more 
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more manifeſtly inconcluſive.” At the ſame 
time ſuch rational and excellent defences of 
chriſtianity as that of Mr. Paley's, to fay no- 
thing of other publications which have the 
fame object, are comparatively read by very 
few, and ſerve only (which is all that I ex- 
pe& from this performance) to confirm the 
faith of ſome chriſtians, without bringing 
back any that have once declured their diſ- 
belief of chriſtianity. 
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SECTION, VI. 


OF THE INFLUENCE Os "THE 'FEWISH | AND 

CHRISTIAN PRIESTS WITH RESPECT TO 
\. THEIR POWER OF IMPOSING. UPON TAE 
COMMON PEOPLE, 


'HEN beste in chatten Arsgſked 
| how the jews and chriſtians were 
wander believe the miracles of Moſes and of 
Chriſt, if no ſuch miracles were wrought, they 
frequently ſay, that it is in the power of prieſts 
.to make the common people believe any 
thing, and that we ſee this in all countries, and 
| in 
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in all ages. But this aſſertion, beſides being 
too general, does not at all apply to 55 caſe 
of jewiſh or chriſtian prieſts, | 
In all the caſes in which prieſts have had 
the moſt influence, and ſeem to have led the 
common people, the people were previouſly 
diſpoſed to believe what they were taught by 
them; the ſuperſtitions to which they were 
addicted (arifing from an ignorance of the 
laws of nature) having been common to the 
whole nation, the prieſts as well as the 
people themſelves. All the heathen religions 
exiſted, as far as appears, before any particular 
inſtitution of a prieſthood to adminiſter the 
rites of them. The prieſts of Greece and 
Rome, of whoſe functions and powers we 
have the moſt knowledge, were in no import - 
ant reſpect wiſer than the reſt of the people; 
nor indeed were their offices diſtinct from, 
or incompatible with, civil offices: Julius 
Cæſar and Agricola were prieſts, and Cicero 
an augur. What knowledge, then, could 
there have been peculiar to the prieſts, of 
which they could have availed themſelves to 
impoſe upon the reſt of the people, if they 
had had any intereſt diſtinct from theirs ? 
F 2 It 
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It appears from Herodotus that in the 
early ages, princes, prieſts, and people were 
alike ignorant and ſuperſtitious; and when 
the light of philoſophy beamed upon Greece 
and Rome, the newly-acquired knowledge 
was by no means peculiar to prieſts, or gave 
them any umbrage, as if any ſecrets they had 
were in danger from it. Some of the wiſeſt 
and moſt learned of the antients were as 
much devoted to the popular ſuperſtitions as 
the vulgar. This was evidently the caſe 
with the emperors Marcus Aurelius, and 
Julian. | l 
If ve attend to the circumſtances of bar- 
barous nations, ſuch as the Tartars, or 
North American Indians, we ſhall not find 
their, prieſts in poſſeſſion of any more real 
knowledge than the people. They are 
equally ignorant and ſuperſtitious, firmly be- 
lieving in the efficacy of their various charms, 
and other ceremonies. Or, if they have re- 
courſe to any artifice, it is, there is reaſon to 
think, only to obtain greater credit to what 
they believe to be fundamentally entitled to it; 
and from this uſe of artifice too fe perſons 


of f any __ or of any A have had 
| the 
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the juſt firmneſs entirely to abſtain. - More, 
I doubt not, of the tricks of the Romiſh 
prieſts and monks were the contrivance of 
ſincere believers, than of unbelievers. 

The common people are ſaid to be credu- 
lous, and accordingly eaſily impoſed upon. 
But this is only true in caſes in which they 
are, from their prejudices, previouſly diſpoſed 
to credulity. For where the things that are 
endeavoured to be impoſed upon them are 
contrary to their preconceived prejudices 
and habits, they are always incredulous and 
obſtinate in proportion to their ignorance; and 
accordingly they have always been the laſt 
perſons in every country to adopt any new 
opinion: or practice, This was particularly 
evident in the progreſs of chriſtianity. For 
the people of the villages were ſo much later 
than others in abandoning their antient ſu- 
perſtitions, that the term pagans {pageant} be 
came ſynonymous to heathens ; the inhabit- 
ants of the cities, better informed, and more 
open to conviction, having changed their 
Opinions and cuſtoms long before them. 

With reſpect to the jewiſh and chriſtian 

F 3 reli- 
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religions, it was abſolutely impoſſible that 


their eſtabliſhment could have received the 
leaſt aid from prieſtcraft, ſince they were 
eſtabliſhed before any ſuch orders of men as 
prieſts exiſted ; and beſides, in both the caſes, 
the prejudices of the people at large were di- 
realy oppoſed to them. The ſplendid mi- 
racles wrought in Egypt, the paſſage through 
the Red Sea, and the delivery of the ten com- 
mandments from mount Sinai, preceded any 
appointment of prieſthood among the jews ; 
and the- poſterity of Moſes, who was the 
principal inſtrument in all the religious infti- 
tutions of the Hebrews, were not prieſts, but 
were included in the claſs of common Levites, 
Beſides, what knowledge had Moſes or Aaron 


more than the other chiefs of the nation, 
and how could it have been in their power to 


make that refractory people receive a ſyſtem 
of religion which they evidently did not like, 
and to believe things to be true, the falſehood 
of which, if they were falſe, they muſt them; 
ſelves have been witneſſes to? The rebellion 
againſt Moſes and Aaron demonſtrates that 
the reſt of the people were not previouſly diſ- 
poſed 
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poſed to reſpect them, any more than the 
miracles wrought in their favour compelled 
them to do it. 

That the great maſs of the Hebrew nation 
were exceedingly indiſpoſed to the religious 
inſtitutions of Moſes, and that they preferred 
the rites of the neighbouring nations, is evi- 
dent from the whole of their hiſtory till the 
time of the Babyloniſh captivity. When 
Moſes only ſtayed longer on mount Sinai than 
they expected, they made the figure of a calf, 
after the manner of the Egyptians, for the 
object of their worſhip, though they had juſt 
before been expreſſly forbidden to do any 
ſuch thing; and their relapſes into the idola- 
trous rites of their neighbours, notwithſtand- 
ing repeated judgments calculated to wean 
them from them, continued till the period 
above mentioned. 

The prieſts of Baal, not thoſe of rh 
had the advantage of the prejudices of the 
people in their favour ; and in feveral reigns 
the authority of the kings and of the nobles 
was added to it. In the reign of Manaſſeh 
the worſhip of Baal was ſet up in the temple 
itſelf, How then could it have been in the 
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power of the few and perſecuted prophets of 
Jehovah to ſupplant them, and re-eſtabliſh a 
mode of worſhip to which the generality ofthe 
people were ſo extremely averſe, but by the 
power of miracles ? If there be any fact in 
hiſtory more clearly eſtabliſhed than any 
other, it is this, of the proneneſs of the He- 
'brew nation to the idolatrous rites of their 

[neighbours ; and yet, after their captivity in 
Babylon, when they ſaw the complete over- 

.throw of that ſtate, which was more addicted 

to idol-worſhip than any other in the whole 

world, and the fulfilment of the prophecies of 
Moſes and Jeremiah, both in their own 
_ puniſhment, and in their deliverance, they 
reverted to the obſervance of their religion, 
when it was moſt natural to expect they 
would entirely have abandoned and forgotten 
it; and they have not ſwerved from the 
firmeſt attachment to it to this day. 

All the knowledge of which the jewiſh prieſts 
were poſſeſſed was contained in the books 
of their law, which were equally open to all 
the people, and which were recited to them 
every ſeventh year at the feaſt of tabernacles. 
In the heathen religions there were my/terzes, 

| and 
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and ſecrets, but in that of the jews there were 
none. | 

Had the jewiſh prieſts been a body of men, 
who, like the jeſuits, filled up the vacancies 
of their own corps, there might have been a 
ſucceſſion of able men among them, capable 
of impoſing upon, and leading the.common 
people; but as the jewiſh prieſthood was he- 
reditary, and ability is not ſo, many of 
them muſt have been weak men, who would 
probably have divulged any ſecrets, if there 
had been any in the order. 

Beſides, in times of degeneracy, many of 
the jewiſh prieſts, as well as of the people, 
apoſtatized to the worſhip of other gods ; and 
the prophets denounced the heavieſt judg- 
ments againſt them on that account, ſo that 
they had every motive to expoſe a fraud if 
they had known of any. But nothing of this 
kind appears, any more than in the caſe of 
Judas with reſpect to Chriſt. Notwithſtand- 
ing the frequent apoſtacies of the bulk of the 
Hebrew nation (in which princes, prieſts, and 
people were equally involved) from the wor- 
ſhip of their-own God, it by no means ap- 
at that they at any time diſbelieved the 

miracles 
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miracles recorded in the books of Moſes ; but, 
like all other people in thoſe times, they were 
willing to believe that the claims of different 
| deities were not wholly incompatible with 
each other, and the religious feſtivals and 
rites of their neighbours were far more al- 
luring than their own. And how common 
is it for men's practice, and even their reaſon, 
to bend to the fide of inclination ? 

With leſs pretence can it be ſaid that prieſt- 
craft was concerned in the promulgation of 
chriſtianity. That the jews in general were 
indiſpoſed to receive the new religion, can 
never be queſtioned. We ſec the moſt inve- 
terate prejudice againſt it in that nation to 
this day; and what advantage could ſuch a 
man as an illiterate carpenter, and a few fiſh» 
ermen, have over the jewiſh ſcribes and 
prieſts ? Neither Jeſus nor the apoſtles were 
prieſts, or poſſeſſed of any more knowledge 
than other perſons of their low ſtation in 
their country. Indeed, no caſe can be ſtated, 
in which men had leſs natural advantage for 
impoſing upon others than they had. 

The truth of chriſtianity being once eſta- 
bliſhed by unqueſtionable miracles, and ſuch a 
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rigorous ſcrutiny of all the facts on which it 
reſted, as no other facts ever underwent, and 
an order of prieſthood being founded upon it, 
worldly-minded men, becoming prieſts, took 
advantage, no doubt, of the popular credulity 
to promote their own intereſt, But this was 
long after the eſtabliſhment of chriſtianity, 
and therefore is to be aſcribed to the abuſes of 
it, and not to the thing itſelf, the true prin- 
ciples of which may be ſeen in the New 
Teſtament ; and it is evident they afford no 
juſt ground for any ſuch abuſes, the whole 
object of chriſtianity being to train men up 
to virtue here and happineſs hereafter. No- 
thing is eaſter than to trace the riſe and pro- 
greſs of the influence of prieſts among chriſ- 
tians, and the whole of it was unqueſtionably 
ſubſequent to the promulgation of chriſtianity; 
ſo that to aſcribe the eſtabliſhment of this 
religion to prieſtcraft, is to miſtake the effect, 
and an accidental and late effect, for the 
cauſe, TEE 
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SECTION VII. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE PREVALENCE 
OF INFIDELITY. 


A RDENTLY as the zealous chriſtian 
| muſt wiſh for the extenſion of his re- 
ligion, and the univerſal prevalence of thoſe 
principles which he conceives calculated to en- 
lighten his own mind, to chear his heart under 
all the viciſſitudes of life, and to give him hope 
even in death, and much as he will, conſe- 
quently, lament the prevalence of principles 
which have an oppoſite tendency, yet, upon a 
more extenſive view of the ſubject, he will 
ſee no reaſon to be diſturbed, or alarmed, at 
the preſent aſpect of things. 

Having no doubt of the truth of his religion, 
he is confident that it will finally prevail, and 
by its own evidence, when it comes to be at- 
tended to, bear down all oppoſition. It will 
be ſufficiently evident to all impartial perſons, 
even thoſe who have not the leiſure, or the 
means, of entering into the hiſtorical inveſti- 
gation themſelves, that the truly intelligent, 
the inquiſitive, the candid, and the virtuous, 


will 
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will be the friends of revelation; and that the 
firm belief of it tends to form a character ſu- 
perior to that of unbelievers, inſpiring a dig- 
nity and elevation of mind n with 
any thing mean or baſe. 

The true chriſtian, having a conſtant re- 
ſpect to God, a providence, and a future ſtate, 
feels himſelf leſs intereſted in the things that 
excite the avarice, the ambition, and other 

baſe paſſions of men; and conſequently. his 
mind, elevated by devotion, more eafily ex- 
pands itſelf into univerſal benevolence, and 
all the heroic virtues that are connected with 
it. Thechriſtian, believing that every thing 
under the government of God will have a 
glorious termination in univerſal virtue and 
univerſal happineſs, eaſily yields himſelf the 
willing inſtrument in the hands of providence, 
for ſo great a purpoſe ; and conſidering him- 
ſelf as, with the apoſtle, a worker together 
with God, he will live a life of habitual de- 
votion, and benevolence z ſentiments which 
are inconſiſtent with a propenſity to ſenſual 

and irregular indulgence. 
On the other hand, the generality of unhe- 
lievers will appear to be perſons to whom the 
| ſubject 
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ſubject of religion is, on ſome account or 
other, unpleaſant, who, therefore, give but 
little attention to it, or to its evidences ; and 
therefore cannot be deemed competent 
judges of them, whatever be their ability, or 
knowledge, in other reſpects. A great pro- 
portion of them, it' cannot be denied, are alſo 
profligate, and licentious in their manners; 
and ſeldom or never looking to God, or a 
providence, they muſt have their views 
greatly contracted, and of courſe thew other 
ſymptoms of a little and narrow mind. | 
If any perſon will fay that the principles of 
chriſtianity tend not to elevate, but to debaſe, 
the human character, I cannot help, from my 
own very different views of things, concluding 
his mind is under ſome very improper in- 
fluence, ſach as prevents his forming a true 
Judgment in one of the cleareſt of caſes, If 
he be capable of - underſtanding Hartley's 
Theory of the Mind, he may ſee what I have 
advanced on this ſubject demonſtrated, as far 
as any thing relating to the affections of the 
mind is capable of demonſtration. He may 
ſee the pleaſures of /enſation, imagination, am- 
bition, ſelf-intereſt, ſympathy, theopathy, and 


the 
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the moral-ſenſe, riſe in due gradation, and the 
three laſt mentioned to coaleſce, and abſorb 
the former, as the human character advances 
in excellence ; the conſequence of which is 
a capacity for higher and more durable grati- 
fications with teſpect to a man's ſelf, and ſu- 
perior qualifications, and CORY for 
communicating happineſs to others. 
Alfo, the great views opened to us in re- 
velation, and in revelation only, are neceſ- 
fary, as I have ſhewn in my Diſcuurſer on the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion, to enlarge the 
comprehenſion of the human mind, and 
thereby to give us the ſame kind of ſupe- 
riority over other men, that men in general 
have over brutes. Unbelievers in revelation 
and a future ſtate will have little indueement 
to think of God, or of a providence; and 
conſequently, with very few exceptions, they 
become not only practical, but ſpeculative 
atheiſts. It is impofſible, therefore, that 
they ſhould attain that ſtate of habitual devo- 
tion, or that conſtant regard to God, that 
lively ſenſe of his intimate preſence with 
them, and government over them, which 
is neceſſary to great excellence of character, 
and 
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and which has an intimate connexion witli 
the moſt ee and active benevo- 
lence 8. 

J am far, r from being 8 
to acknowledge, that there are many perſons, 
of whoſe underſtandings I have the higheſt 
opinion, but whoſe objects of attention. have 
been wholly different from mine, who will 
be ſo far from concurring with me in this 
opinion, of the ſuperiority of the chriſtian 
character, that they will treat it with con- 
tempt; and unleſs all their habits of living 
and thinking, which go together, could be 
reverſed, there is no proſpect of leading them 
to entertain different ideas. In this caſe 
there is no remedy. We muſt continue to 
differ. They will make light of my opinion 
on the ſubject, and I ſhall confider them with 
compaſſion; hoping, however, that in a fu- 
ture period of their exiſtence, even they will 
come to feel and think as I do, and that we 
ſhall all ſee reaſon to rejoice in reflecting on 
the, wonderful, but eventually, ſucceſsful, 


„ See my two Diſcourſes on habitual, devotion and the 
av not living to ourſelves—in a volume of diſcourſes 


on yarious ſubjects. 
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methods, by which ſuch a glorious mn 
will have been brought about. 

In this view of it, chriſtianity will as 
to diſcriminate- the characters of men. 
Though I would be far from involving all 
unbehevers in this cenſure, it will in general 
be chearfully embraced by the worthieſt 
and the beſt of men, and it will be the 
means of making them worthier and better, 
while it will be rejected by the unworthy ; 
and this rejection, accompanied with a leſs - 
reſtrained indulgence of their appetites, 
and their giving with more eagerneſs into 
a variety of worldly purſuits, will tend to 
debaſe their character ſtill more. And, 
from the knowledge that I have of men, 
it is evident to me that this is the caſe in 
fact. 

That chriſtianity ſhould have this twofold 
effect, is not extraordinary. It is neceſſarily 
the caſe, in the wiſe plan of providence, with 
every other means of virtuous improvement. 
Neither proſperity nor adverſity are ever ſent 
in vain, never leaving any man as they found 
him, but always making him either better or 
worſe. Proſperity may either make a man 

G | more 
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more grateful to God, and more benevolent 
to man; or it may make him proud, inſolent, 
and unfeeling; and adverfity may either make 
him humble and reſigned, or fretful, ie 
ys malevolent. 

Ihe intelligent chriſtian will likewiſe ſee a 
valuable purpoſe anſwered by the preſent pre- 
valence of -infidelity. It is a ſtriking fulkil- 
ment of the prophecies of our Saviour, who, 
though he foretold that his church ſhould 
never fail, likewiſe intimated that, at his 
fecond coming, he ſhould not find much faith 
(or a general belief and expectation of his 
coming) in the earth. It is likewiſe a con- 
firmation of what the apoſtles have written 
concerning the apoſtacy of the latter days. 
In the mean time, the prevalence of infidelity 
is the moſt efficacious means of purify ing our 
religion from the abuſes and corruptions 
which at preſent debaſe it, and eſpecially of 
overturning the civil eſtabliſhments of chriſ- 
tianity in all chriſtian countries, whereby the 
kingdom of Chriſt has been made a kingdom 
of this world, having been made ſubſervient 
to the corrupt policy of men, and in every 


menen the reverſe of what it originally was. 
Thus 
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Thus are unbelievers employed by divine 
providence to reform the chriſtian church. 
They will do it far more effectually than any 
of its friends would have done; and this will 
pave the way for its univerſal prevalence here- 
after. Thus the corruptions and abuſes of 
chriſtianity produce infidelity, and this infide- 
lity is the means, in the wiſe order of provi- 
dence, of the complete cure of thoſe corrup- 
tions and abuſes, with only a temporary and 
partial injury to that religion, of which og 
are fo eat an incumbrance. 


sECTION vnt. 2 


ADVICE TQ RATIONAL CHRISTIANS RESPECT- 
ING THE PRESENT PREVALENCE OP IN- 
unn, 


A 1 intend this n for the uſe 
of chriſtians, and the eircumſtances in 
which we find ourſclves, are in a great meas» 
ſure new, and peculiarly intereſting, I ſhall 
cloſe the work with ſome advice reſpecting 
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our conduct in them, and I ſhall compriſethe 
whole under four heads. 

I. In this ſtate of the open rejection of 
chriſtianity by ſo many perſons of the moſt 
conſpicuous characters, it is the peculiar 
duty of every chriſtian to make the moſt 
open profeſſion of his religion, without being 
moved by the apoſtacy of ever ſo great a 
number, or the obloquy, or ridicule, to which 
he may be expoſed on that account; remem- 
. bering the awful denunciation of our Saviour, 
Matth. viii. 28, Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of 
me, and of my words, of him alſo will the fon of 
man be aſhamed, when he cometh in the glory 
of his father, with the holy angels. 

In order to make this open profeſſion of 
chriſtianity ta the moſt advantage, it is neceſ- 
ſary that chriſtians ſhould aſſemble for the 
Purpoſe of public worſhip, though in the 
ſmalleſt numbers; letting it be known that 
there is ſuch worſhiv, and that others may 
attend if they pleaſe. A ehriſtian who is not 
known to be ſuch except by the general up- 
rightneſs of his conduct, will, no doubt, be 
reſpected, but not as a chriſtian. It will not 
'be known on what GI he acts, and 

a there- 
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therefore others will be but little wiſer or 
better by his means. But a chriſtian church, 
a numberof perſons regularly meeting as ſuch, 
to encourage and edify one another, reading 
the ſcriptures, and adminiſtering chriſtian 
ordinances, is, as our Saviour ſaid, a city ſet 
on an. hill, which cannot be hid; and when our 
light thus ſhines before men, others will not only 
fee our good works, but alſo the principles from 
which they proceed, and thus be led to gle» 
rify our father who it in heaven. For the 
ſame reaſon, when a ſpurious and corrupt 
chriſtianity is moſt prevalent, the more in- 
telligent chriſtians ſhould ſeparate themſelves, 
and form other ſocieties for public worſhip, 
that unbelievers may have an opportunity of 
judging between them, and not be led to take 
it for granted that there is no chriſtianity but 
ſuch as they perhaps juſtly reject. 

2. Every chriftian ſhould, as far as poſſible, 
make himſelf maſter of the arguments in 
favour of his religion, that they may appear 
not to be governed by a principle of implicit 
faith, but, as the apoſtle Peter fays (1 Pet. 
iii. 15), be ready always to give an anſwer to 
every man that aſteth him a reaſon of the hope 

G 3 that 
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that tis in him, And the main argument for 
the truth of chriſtianity (but from the diſ- 
cuſſion of which all unbelievers have hitherto 
ſhrunk) is very plain and intelligible. It is 
the certain belief of the great facts on which 
it is founded, by thoſe who muſt have known 
the truth of the caſe, and who were moſt 
nearly intereſted to aſcertain it. If, on ſuch 
undeniable evidence, it be true, that Chriſt 
wrought real miracles, that he died and roſe 
from the dead, the chriſtian religion is true 
and we may depend upon it that, according 
to his repeated declaration, he will come again, 
to raiſe all the dead, to judge the world, and 
to give to every man according to his works 
(which is all that is of moſt confequence in 
chriſtianity), whatever unbelievers may: find 
ta object to the ſyſtem in other reſpects. 

3. But we ſhould moſt carefully bear in 
mind, that in the defence of chriſtianity, as 
in our whole conduct, we ſhould ſhew a diſ- 
poſition worthy of it. Beſides that uniform 
ſuperiority of mind to this world, which re- 
moves us to the greateſt diſtance from every 
thing mean and baſe; beſides that ſpicit of 
habitual devotion, and univerſal benevolence, 

| which 
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which raiſes the human character to the 
higheſt pitch of moral excellence (of the 
moſt important elements of which, unbe- 
lievers, who have not the enlarged views 
that chriſtianity opens to us, are neceſſarily 
deſtitute), let our behaviour towards unbe- 
lievers themſelves be the reverſe of what 
theirs generally is towards chriſtians, and 
which is ſo conſpicuous in the writings of 
Voltaire and others. Let there be nothing 
in it of their ſarcaſtic turn of mind, which 
implies both contempt and malevolence. Let 
it be with that meekne/+ and benevolence, 
which the apoſtles ſo ſtrongly recommended, 
1 Pet. iii. 15; 2 Tim. ii. 20. Let every 
thing we ſay on the ſubject, or do with re- 
ſpect to it, diſcover the greateſt goodwill, 
and friendly concern for thoſe who differ 
from us, though in a matter of ſo much con- 
ſequence. Let us conſider them as perſons 
who are unhappily miſled by falſe views of 
things, and whom, if they be of a candid diſ- 
poſition, a juſter view will ſet right, but 
whom an angry or contemptuous oppoſition 
would irritate, and alienate more than ever. 
Let us regard chriſtianity itſelf as only a 
T* G 4 means 
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means of virtue, and moral improvement, and 
therefore let us rejoice if infidelity do not (as 
however it is too apt to do) lead men into vice. 
Unbelievers may be men of decent and valu- 
able characters, though deſtitute of the more 
ſublime virtues which give the greateſt dig- 
nity to human nature, and fit them in a more 
eminent manner for the peculiar employment, 
and the peculiar happineſs, of a future ſtate. 
Let us alſo indulge the pleaſing hope, that 
. hereafter, though not at preſent, their minds, 
if not eſſentially depraved, wanting only that 
farther light which will irrefiſtibly burſt upon 
them hereafter, they will be every thing that 
we can wiſh for them, and therefore that, 
though we differ at preſent, we ſhall ſome 
time hence rejoice together, We are all 
brethren, children of the ſame father ; and 
though differing ever ſo much in other re- 
ſpects, ſhould regard and love one another as 
ſuch. Beſides, how can we ſhew our ſu- 
periority, or greater comprehenſion of mind, 
ariſing from a habit of attending to great and 
diſtant objects, and looking beyond ourſelves, 
but by greater meekneſs, forbearance, can- 
dour, and benevolence towards men, as well 
| as 
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as by greater reſignation, and habitual devo- 
tion with reſpect to God, and a greater com- 
mand over our appetites and paſſions in ge- 
neral ? 1 
We ſhould ever bear in mind that ſuperior 
knowledge implies ſuperior obligations. As 
to believe in a God, and yet ive as without 
God in the world, is worſe than being an 
atheiſt; ſo to profeſs chriſtianity, while its 
principles have no influence upon us, not im- 
proving our diſpoſitions and conduct, is much 
. worſe than not to believe it at all. A pro- 
_ fligate unbeliever is much more excuſable 
than a worldly-minded immoral chriſtian, a 
chriſtian deſtitute of candour and benevo- 
lence. | 
4+ Chriſtians ſurrounded by unbelievers, 
perhaps without any opportunity of attend- 
ing public worſhip, and the received 
cuſtom of the times excluding the mention of 
any thing relating to religion in converſation, 
ſhould be careful to confirm and ſtrengthen 
their own faith by a voluntary attention to 
the principles and evidences of it. Faith, 
as Dr. Hartley has ſhewn, admits of de- 
grees ; and between @ merely rational faith, or 
1 5" 
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the ſimple aſſent of the mind to a ſpeculative 
truth, and practical Faith, or that cordial re- 
ception of it which warms the heart, and in- 
fluences the conduct, the difference is almoſt 
infinite. The former, as it reſpects chriſti- 
anity, is of very little value, as we fee in the 
generality of chriſtians, who being wholly 
immerſed in the affairs of the world, and 
giving little or no attention to their chriſtian 
principles, are little, if at all, the better for 
them. Nay, they are the more criminal on 
this account; being poſſeſſed of fo great a 
treaſure, and making no proper uſe of it. 
The latter only is that faith which the apoſtle 
fays, works by love, which purifies the heart, 
and reforms the life; and it cannot be formed 
and kept up in the actual circumſtances of 
life, without' great and unremitted attention. 
A perſon, therefore, who wiſhes to be a 
Hirdftdan to any good purpoſe, muſt make it 
his daily practice to read the ſcriptures, and 
other books which tend to intereſt him in 
their contents. Much of the time that his 
neeeſſary buſineſs, whatever it be, allows for 
reading, he will, with peculiar ſatisfaction, 


* to this; and he will not fatisfy himſelf 
, with 
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with ſaying that, having once read the ſerip- 
tures, and well enough remembering their 
general contents, he has no occaſion to look 
into them any more. The conſequence of 
the frequent reading of the ſcriptures, and 
books relating to chriſtianity, will be, that 
his religion, or ſomething relating to it, will 
be the ſubject to which his thoughts will na- 
turally turn, whenever the buſineſs of life 
does not call them another way; and even in 
the midſt of buſineſs he will have many mo- 
ments of pleaſing and ſerious reflection, 
which will have a happy effect in preſerving 
that equanimity which is ſo defirable amidſt 
the viciſſitudes of this life, preventing undue 
elation in proſperity, and depreſſion in adver- 
ſity; from that ſenſe of the wiſe and impartial 
providence of God ſuperintending all events, 
and the happy termination to which all things 
are tending, which this practice will -natu= 
rally impreſs upon his mind. 421%" 
If achriſtian have any friends, who views 

4 things are fimilar to his own, he will na- 
turally reſort to them, and they will ſtrengthen 
each other's faith, hope, and joy, by con- 
n on the ſubject of W as perſons 
of 
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of the ſame ſentiments and views in politics 
inflame their ardour in a common. cauſe by 
frequent intercourſe and converſations. I 
am even not altogether without hope, that 
this open rejection of chriſtianity by ſuch 
great numbers, and the contempt with which 
it is treated by them, will operate like perſe- 
cution of other kinds, and animate the zeal of 
its rational and ſteady friends; and alſo that 
this zeal may lead to methods of extending 
the knowledge of chriſtianity, and its evi- 
dences, to others who are but imperfealy 
- acquainted with them, which may end in 
the rechriſtianiging of the world, and that on 
principles better founded, and therefore more 

ſtable than ever. | E 
But to effect this deſirable end, it is b 
ſary, that chriſtians make their religion a pri- 
mary object, and conſider every thing relating 
to this life as ſubordinate to it; as, if there be 
a future life, of ſo much more value than this, 
they reaſonably ought to do. Let the chi- 
dren of this world, as our Saviour calls them, 
give their whole attention, as they do, to the 
periſhable. things of it; but let the bil- 
4 of light, the heirs of immortality, habi- 
| tually 
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tually look above and beyond it, to that rea- 
fure in heaven which faileth' not, that inberit- 
ance which is incorruptible, undefiled, and which 
fadeth not away, not indeed the object of 

ſenſe, but of faith, and ſurely reſerved i in beaven 
for us. | 
There is no great danger of leading any 
perſon. by theſe repreſentations to make his 
religion too much an object, ſo as to neglect 
the proper buſineſs of this life; though, with 
ſome perſons of a peculiarly melancholy turn 
of mind, and eſpecially after meeting with miſ- 
fortunes in life, this has been the caſe. The 
conſtant preſence of things ſeen and temporal 
gives them a decided advantage over things 
unſeen, though eternal, - eſpecially in theſe 
times, in which all monkiſh maxims are juſtly - 
exploded, and the duties of all intelligent 
chriſtians conne& them with - the world and 
the buſineſs of it; ſo that we cannot have any 
ſerious apprehenſion of this inconvenience, 
which, however, it is proper to guard againſt. 
Indeed, I cannot conceive that any of thoſe 
whom I call rational chriſtians, whoſe religion 
is free from the groſs abſurdities that have 
long 3 in the chriſtian world, and 
which 
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which have brought it into the ſtate of diſ- 
- credit in which it now is, are in any danger 
of this extreme; and theſe are the only per- 
ſons by whom I have any expectation that an 
addreſs from me will be attended to. 
Laſtly, let the rational chriſtian, who 
juſtly diſclaims ſuch doctrines as thoſe of ori- 
ginal fin, arbitrary predeftination, the trinity, 
and vicarious ſatigſaction, as the groſſeſt cor- 
ruptions of his religion, and the principal 
cauſe of its preſent rejection (and which on 
this account his regard for chriſtianity re- 
quites that he ſhould take every opportunity 
of expoling), be equally prepared to meet the 
too vehement zeal of the defenders of theſe 
doctrines (who are at preſent the great ma- 
Jority of the nominally chriſtian world), per- 
fons who will not ſcruple to treat him as a 
dieiſt, or atheiſt; and alſo the hatred of the real 
deiſts and atheiſts of the age. For if he be 
zealous andactive in promoting what he deems 
to be pure chriſtianity, their ſentiments con- 
cerning him will not deſerve a ſofter name. 
However, the violence and malignity of both 
object we have in view, and they are infinitely 
” Over- 
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overbalanced by the ſolid ſatisfaction which 
ariſes from the cordial eſteem of a ſmall number 
of judicious chriſtian friends, who will approve 
of our conduct, and join us in it; to ſay no- 
thing of the exquiſite delight which ariſes 
from the conſciouſneſs of a ſteady and un- 
daunted purſuit of what is true and right, the 
hope we entertain of the approbation of our 
maker, and the . reward of immor- 
Wye | 


SECTION IXI. 
AN 1LLUSTRATION OF WHAT 1$ ADVANCED, 


P. 20, CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLE: Or 
© SELF INTEREST. | * 


HOUGH a regard to men's own, in- 
tereſt is oſten the reaſon why they 
perform virtuous actions, and conſult the good 
of others, yet a love of others is originally ge- 
nerated in a manner independent of it, and 
even prior to it, from pleaſing ſenſations in 
any manner connected with other perſons. 

A child 


p 
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A child becomes attached to its nurſe, and its 
parents, from the pleaſure it receives from 
them, and alſo from the remains of pains 
falling within the limits of pleaſure, ac- 
cording to the obſervations of Dr. Hartley. 
He is pleaſed to ſee them pleaſed, from his 
having had moſt -pleaſure himſelf when he 
perceived them to be ſo. This gives him 
in time a habit of endeavouring to pleaſe 
them. But when this affection and habit is 
once formed, it is ſo independent of the ele- 
ments. of which it was compoſed, that few 
perſons have any idea of the proceſs by which 
it is generated; and in time the deſire to make 
others happy is as confirmed, and influences 
us as inſtantaneouſly, as the defire of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation, in ſo much that many philoſophers 
have ſuppoſed it to bean original inſtinct, na- 
tural to man, and not generated from any ele- 
ments after our birth. 
This is moſt evidently the caſe with brute 
creatures with reſpect to their offspring, and 
certainly without any attention to their own 
intereſt or happineſs, of which it is probable 
they never have any idea, always acting from 
the influence of immediate impreſſions, with- 
DunsA © 5 
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out any thing that we call reflection. Beſides; 
whatever be the cauſe, parents are more at 
tached to their children than children are to 
their parents, and with as little view to any 
advantage they may receive from them; ſo 
that, whatever private pleaſure or ſatisfaction 
may have had to do in the formation of this 
affection, it becomes, and very ſoon, perfectly 
diſintereſted; and therefore the ſame may be, 
and no doubt is, the caſe with reſpect to ge- 
neral benevolence. If you aſk a truly bene- 
volent perſon why he is ſo, he can no more 
give any account of it, than he can of the rea- 
ſons why he loves himſelf; and the attempt 
to derive it from the principle of ſelf love, will 
probably appear to him to be very far 1 
and improbable. 

Few of the actions of men, even the moſt 
felfiſh, have for their immediate and proper 
motive a regard to their general intereſt. If 
this was the caſe, they would ftudy it more, 
and act more rationally and witely than they 
do. Their only object is the gratification of 
ſome propenſity; and that of doing good to 
others, or the principle of benevolence, when 


it is once formed, acts as inſtantaneouſly, and 
| H mecha- 
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mechanically, as that of hunger or thirſt, 
At the time, no doubt, it would give a bene- 
volent perſon more uneaſineſs to repreſs his 
inclination than to indulge it, and therefore 
he has moſt ſatisfaction in acting as he does; 
and in this ſenſe every action of a man's life 
may be ſaid to be ſelfiſh, and in the nature of 
things it cannot be otherwiſe. This is the 
caſe not only when men riſk, or actually ſa- 
erifice, their lives for the good of others, 
but when they do it from a principle of 
honour, or the dread of ſhame. But this is 
a very different thing from a man's acting 
with a deliberate view to avoid the pain or 
.. procure the pleaſure ; and if any man can be 
brought ardently to wiſh, and ſteadily to 
purſue, the good of others, without any 
regard to his private advantage, though he 
have the higheſt gratification in this bene- 
volent conduct, it is the moſt properly diſin- 
tereſted that can even be imagined. The 
fame obſervation will apply to the principle 
of obedience: to the will of God, and the 
dictates of conſcience. When theſe become 
men's immediate motive of action, and they 
have no ſatisfaction equal to that of being 


uni- 
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uniformly governed by them, it is the moſk 
perfect virtue, and the higheſt EINE of 
character, that they can attain to. 
The proper rule of right with reſpect to ta 
any inſtitution, or piece of workmanſhip, is 
the intention of the author of it. The pro- 
per conduct of a boy at ſchool, is to conform 
to the rules of it, which were laid down by 
the maſter, with a view to the improvement 
of his ſcholars; and that preciſe number of 
wheels in a clock, and that diſpoſition of 
them, is right, which beſt anſwers the pur- 
poſe of the maker of it. For the ſame reaſon, 
therefore,. right conduct in men, 'as beings 
under the moral government of their maker 
is a conformity to his will, it being taken 
for granted, that his will and object is the 
happineſs of his creatures. A chriſtian being 
fully perſuaded of this, will make this his ob» 
je&@, and endeavouring to overlook his indi- 
vidual intereſt, he will act that part which 
he conceives his maker, and the good: of: his 
fellow-creatyres, requires, though it lead to 
danger; ſulllving; and oven denty.” 2 1110 
Every intelligent being will, no dinbe, Cons 
ſult his own intereſt, and make this his ulti- 
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mate obje&, when he does not act from any 
particular impreſſion, but from cool reflection. 
But the chriſtian has a full perſuaſion that, 
in his caſe, it is needleſs, and even injurious 
to him; being ſatisfied that, if he does his 
duty, he who is a better judge than himſelf . 
will take the beſt care of his true intereſt ; 
and though he abandon every poſſible advan- 
tage in this life, he will find it in another. 
On the other hand, an unbeliever in a future 
Hate, muſt neceſſarily have his views bounded 
by this, and if he act from his beſt reaſon, he 
will facrifice every thing to this life, and the 
enjoyment of it, becauſe it is his e//. In this 
caſe, however, we ſee what power a ſenſe of 
ſhame, a feeling of patriotiſm, and other prin- 
ciples (which, being once formed, act me- 
chanically) have, to carry men to deſpiſe dan- 
ger and death, equal, in many caſes, to that of 
the chriſtian martyrs; but they cannot do it 
with the ſame certainty, becauſe in the chriſtian 
there is no oppoſition between the dictates of 

his cooleſt reflection, and any other approved 
principle of action, whereas with the un- 
believer they are much at variance. 


Admitting believers and d unhelievert to be 
x1 governed 
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governed by the principles of ſelf intereſt 
(though the moſt ſelfiſh are by no means 
uniformly ſo), the man who with a ſteady eye 
can contemplate an intereſt beyond the grave, 
and facrifice every intereſt he has in this 
world to it, is a character much ſuperior to 
him whoſe views do not go beyond it, as 
much as the character of a man is ſuperior to 
that of a child, and for the fame reaſon. He 
will alſo more eaſily enter into cther great 
views, and acquire a greater command of his 
paſſions, in which conſiſts the ſuperiority of 
men to children, and to brutes. | 


THE END. 
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curious Papers, communicated by the late Rev. 8. Bad- 
cock; to which is prefixed an Addreſs to the Methodiſts; 
by Dr. Prieſtley, 3s. | 

17. Forms of Prayer, and other Offices, for the Uſe 

of Unitarian Societies, 8vo. 3s. ſewed. 
18. Diſcourſes on various Subjects, vis, On refigning 
the Paſtora! Office at Leeds On undertaking the Paſ- 
toral Office at Birmingham The proper Conſtitution of 
a Chriſtian Church, with a Preface on the preſent State 
of thoſe who are called Rational Difſenters—The Im- 
portance and Extent of Free Enquiry—The Doctrine of 
Divine Influence on the Human Mind —Habitual Devo- 
tion—The Duty of not living to ourſelves—The Danger 
of bad Habits — The Duty of not being aſhamed of the 
Goſpel—Glorying in the Croſs of Chriſt—Taking the 
Croſs and following Chriſt The Evidence of Chriſtianity 
from the Perſecution of Chriſtians, 8vo, 6s. in boards, 78. 
bound. 

19. Diſcourſes on the Evidences of Divine Revelation, 
8vo 6s. in boards, 7s. bound. 3 

20. A Sermon on the Slave Trade, preached at Bir- 
mingham, 1788, 1s. 

21, The proper Objects of Education in the preſent 
State of the World, repreſented in a Diſcourſe delivered 
April 27, 1791, to the Supporters of the New College at 
Hackney, with a Prayer by the Rev, Mr. Belſham, 1s. 
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22: A Diſcourſe on Occaſion of the Death of Dr. 
Price, delivered at Hackney, May 1, with a ſhort Sketch 
of his Life and Character, and a Liſt ot his Writings, 18. 
23. A particular Attention to the Inſtruction of the 
Young, recommended in a Diſcourſe at Hackney, Dec. 
31, 1791; on entering on the Paſtoral Office there, 1s, 
24. The Duty of Forgiveneſs, a Diſcourſe intended to 
have been delivered ſoon after the Riots in Birmingham, 
1s. 
t5. A Diſcourſe on the Evidence of the Reſurrection 
of Jeſus, 1s. 6d. N. B. This is included in No, 19. 

26, A Sermon on the Faſt Day, 1793, 1s. 

27. The Uſe of Chriſtianity, eſpecially in difficult 
Times ; a Sermon delivered at the Gravel Pit Meeting, 
Hackney, March 3oth, 1794, being the Author's Fare- 
well Diſcourſe to his Congregation, 1s. 6d. 

28. An Appeal to the Public on the Subject of the 
Riots in Birmingham, in 2 parts, price 3s. 6d, each 
ſewed, or 8s. bound together, 

29. An Anſwer to Mr. Paine's Age of Reaſon, Part I. 
with a Preſace, by T. Lindſey, A. M. 28. 6d, 

30. A Volume of Dr, Prieſtley's Smaller Tracts; con- 
taining, 1, A Catechiſm- for Children and Young Per- 
ſons.— 2. A Scripture Catechiſm.— 3. Dr. Watts's Hiſ- 
to ical Catechiſm, with Alterations.— 4. Conſiderations 
for the Uſe of Young Men, and the Parents of Young 
Men.—5. A Serious Addreſs to Maſters of Families, 
with Forms of Family Prayer 6. An Appeal to the 
ferious and candid Profeſſors of Chriftianity.-7, A 
Familiar Illuſtration of certain Paſſages of Scripture.—8. 
A General View of the Agraments for the Unity of God, 
and againſt the Divinity and Pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, from 
Reaſon, from the Scriptures, and from Hiſtory.— 9. A 
Free Addreſs to Proteſtant Diſſenters, as ſuch. —10; A 
Free Addreſs to thoſe who petitioned in 1780 for the 
Repeal of a late Act of Parliament in favour of the 
Roman Catholics. Price 5s, ſewed, or 6s. bound. 

VN. B. Any of the Trafis compriſed in the above Volume 
may be had ſeparately. . | 
31. The Theological Repoſitory, 6 Vols, 8vo. price 
| ＋ 7 VA, 
11 16s. in boards. 7 DE6] 
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